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Mr. RELFE, from the Committee on the Pub- | 


lic Lands, to which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion in relation to mineral lands, reported an 
amendatory resolution; ordered that the said reso- 
jution be committed. 


Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN, from the Com- 


mittee for tae District of Columbia, reported a bill i 


to provide 2 free bridge across the Eastern branch 
of the river Potomac, in the city of Washington, 
accompanied by a report in writing; which bill 
was read twice, and committed. 

Mr. PETTIT, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, made a report upon the memorial of Wil- 
liam Lanphier and Joseph Harris, accompanied 
by the fol owing resolution; which was read, and 
considered, and agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the said William Lanphier and 
Joseph Harris are not entitled to any relief. 


Mr. LUMPKIN, from the same committee, 
made an adverse report upon the petition of Harry 
Richardson; which report was laid upon the table. 


Mr. RATHBUN, from the same committee, to || 


which was referred the bill to regulate the times 
of holding the courts of the United States in the 
northern and southern districts of New York, and 
for other purposes, reported an amendatory bill; 
ordered that the said bill be committed. 


Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, from the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims, reported against the 
claim of Isaac Davis. Laid on the table. 

Also, a bill for the relief of the heirs of Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Wishart. Read and committed. 

Mr. ST. JOHN, from the Committee on Revo- 


lutionary Claims, reported against the claims of | 


Henrietta Barnes, one of the heirs of Lathrop Al- 
Jen, and the heirs of Gustavus B.,Horner , Laid 
on the table. 


Mr. CLARKE, from the Committee on Revo- | 


jutionary Claims, reported against the petition of 
the heirs of Count de Grasse, and the heirs of 
Christopher Miller. Laid on the table. 

Mr. BAKERS from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of John Stock- 
ton, late a lieutenant in the army. Committed. 


Mr. BLACK, of South Carolina, from the Com- | 


mittee on the Militia, reported a bill to provide 
more effectually for the national defence, by organ- 
izing and classifying the militia of the United 
States, and providing for calling them into the ser- 


vice of the United States, and for other purposes. | 


Read and committed. 

Mr. THOMAS B. KING, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of 
Captain John Ericson. Committed. 

Also, a joint resolution directing the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of the Treasury to 
appoint five scientific persons to examine the in- 
vention of James Montgomery, called the ‘* Safety 
Guard, to prevent the explosion and burning of 
steam-boilers, and to save fuel in their use;’’ and, 
ifit should be reported that it is expedient to use 
the said invention in the naval and revenue service, 
to pay said Montgomery such sum as it shall be 
adjudged to be worth to the Gowrnment. Read 
and committed. 

Mr. HOGE, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported against the petition of John Otis. Laid 
on the table. 


Mr. SCHENCK, from the Committee on Na- 


T THE CITY OF WASH 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1848. 
| State of Pennsylvania, complaining of the conduct | 
|| of the commander of a British man-of-war towards 
|| the colony of Liberia, on the coast of Africa, and 
asking Congress to recognise the said colony and 
| government of Liberia as a sovereign and inde- 
|| pendent government. The committee ask to be | 
|| discharged from the consideration of the subject— 
1. Because the application for relief or protec- 
|| tion does not come from the colony of Liberia, but 
|| certain citizens of this country. 
| _ 2. Because it does not appear that the colony of 
Liberia is in that state of national power and ea- 
} pacity, such as heretofore have been deemed suffi- 
|| cient to authorize our Government in acknowledg- 
| ing any foreign country as independent. 
1 3. Because the correspondence on the subject 
|| between the American and British Governments 
|, proves that the colony of Liberia is now an ob- 
| ject of the good will of the Government of the 
|| United States, more available for their protection 
| than its acknowledgment of independence. 
| The report was ordered to lie on the table and to 
|| be printed. 
| On motion of Mr. DODGE, it was 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
|| to transmit to this House the report of Captain 
|| Joshua Barney, the officer having charge of the 
|| public works in the Territory of Lowa. 
|| On motion of Mr. R. SMITH, the ‘bill to in- | 
|| corporate the Washington Mutual Fire Insurance 
|| Company,”’ was withdrawn from the files of the 





|| trict of Columbia. 


THE CHEROKEES. 


|| Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, from the Commit- 
| tee on Indian Affairs, reported the following reso- | 
| lution: 


INGTON, BY 





BLAIR & RIVES. 


New Sentes....No. 17. 


Whereupon, no objection having been made, the 
resolution was adopted. 


THE PUBLIC DEFENCES. 
The Committee on Military Affairs having been 
called— 
Mr. HARALSON, its chairman, rose and re- 
ported the following bill : 


A BILL to authorize the President of the United States, 
under certain contingencies therein named, to accept the 
services of volunteers, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, Thay 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to resist any attempt which may be made on the 
part of any foreign nation to exclusive jurisdiction over any 
part of the territory of the United States, or any territory in 
dispute between the United States and any foreign Govern- 
ment; as well as also to sustain the rights of the United 
States to, and to repel invasion upon, the said territory; and 
for this purpose, to employ the naval and military forces of 
the United States,and such portions of the militia as he may 
deem it advisable to call into service. 

Rec. 2. nd beit further enacted, That the militia, when 
called into the service of the United States by virtue of this 
act, or any other act, may, if in the opinion of the President 
of the United States the public interest requires it, be com- 
pelled to serve for aterm not exceeding six months after 
theirarrival atthe place of rendezvous in any one year, un- 
less sooner discharged, 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, That in the event of ac- 
tual invasion of the territory of the United States by any 


|| foreign power, or if, in the opinion of the President, there be 


|| Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed || 


i} 
|| « . | 
|| Investment and disbursement of the several sums | 


| Cherokees at New Echota, in the year 1835, and | 


made of the $5,000,000 provided for under the first 
article of the said treaty; how much of said fund 
has been permanently invested, and in what stocks; | 
how ut has been paid to individuals, and to 

whom paid, and on and by whose account, by vir- 
tue of what article in the treaty, or under what law 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


} | 





‘| disposition of the $6,000,000 provided for in thé 


'@ird article of the supplementary treaty, and the | 
$1,047,767 provided for in the act of 1838, above | 


| referred to, and how much of said sums yet re- 
|| main undisbursed, distinguishing in each case the 
article in the treaty by virtue of which the dis- 


has the same been done; and, also, to exhibit the | 


| second section of the act approved June 12, 1838, || 
so as to exhibit the disposition which has been || of a non-commissioned officer or private (as the case may 
| be) in the regular troops of the United States. 





| bursements were made, and out of what funds the 
‘claims arising under the 9th, 13th, and 16th arti- 
|| cles have been satisfied, respectively. 

| The SPEAKER said the resolution, as it called 
for information, must by the rule lie over one day. 
| Mr. THOMPSON thought that no objection 
|| would be made to the present consideration of the 
| resolution. 

|| Mr. GRAHAM desired the gentleman from 


| Mississippi [Mr. Tuompson] so to modify the res- | 


| 
| 
} 
' 


} 


val Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the heirs || olution as to include an inquiry as to the disposi- 


of Robert Fulton. Committed. | 


Mr. STANTON, from the Committee on Naval 1 
ms reported a bill for the relief of Francis || 
Martin, i} 


A bill renewing widows’ naval pensions for an | 
additional period of five years. 

Both bills were twice read, and committed. 

Mr. STANTON, from the same committee, to | 
which as referred the petition of James F’. Mil- | 
ler, reported a bill to repeal the fourth section of | 
the act making appropriations for the civil and di- | 
plomatic expenses of Government for the year end- | 
tng 30th June, 1846. Read and committed. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee | 
on Foreign Affairs, reported on the memorial of 
Certain citizens of the borough of Easton, in the | 


j 


~—— 


tion which was intended to be made of the balance | 
of the funds on hand. 

Mr. THOMPSON said that was the very ques- 
tion to which the committee was now directing its 
consideration. The committee had before it these 
Cherokee difficulties; it had also before it a memo- 
rial from divers claimants, asking for a renewal of 
the commission. They had also divers claims be- | 
fore them. ‘The committee could not act intel- 
ligibly on any of these matters until they knew | 
how much was expended, and how much remained | 
on hand, The object of this resolution was pre- | 
cisely to get such information as would enable the | 
committee to act. He thought that every neces- 
sary object would be accomplished by the adop- | 





tion of the resolution in its present form il 


. ‘ 
to report to this House a detailed statement of the || ‘ ; 
| ing therein, shall be subject to the rules and articles of war, 


: '| and shall be in all respects, except as to clothing and pay 
of money set apart by the treaty made with the |! 


|| the further sum of $1,047,067, appropriated in the || 


| 





imminent danger of such invasion, or of hostilities with any 
foreign power, he be, and is hereby authorized, if he deems 
the same expedient, to call for and accept the services of 


| any number of volunteers not exceeding ——— thousand, 
| House, and referred to the Committee for the Dis- |, 


who may offer their services either as cavalry, artillery, in- 


| fantry, or riflemen, to serve six or twelve months after they 


shall have arrived at the place of rendezvous, unless sooner 
discharged ; and the said volunteers shall furnish their own 
clothes, and if cavalry, their own horses, and, when mus- 
tered into service, shall be armed and equipped at the ex- 
pense of the United States, 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That said volunteers shall 
be liable to be called upon to do military duty only in cases 
suchas are mentioned in the first and third sections of this 
act; and when called into actual service, and while remain- 


placed on the same footing with similar corps of the Unite d 
States army, and in lieu of clothing, every non-commission- 
ed officer and private in any company who may thus offer 
themselves, shall be entitled when called into actual service 
to receive in money asum equal to the cost of the clothing 


Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the sajd volunteers 
so offering their services, shalPhe accepted by the President 
in companies, battalions, squadrons, and regiments, whose 
officers shall be appointed in the manner prescribed by law, 
in the several States and Territories to which such compa- 


|| nies, battalions, squadrons, and regiments shall respectively 


belong. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to or- 
ganize companies so tendering their services into battalions 
or squadrons, battalions and squadrons into regiments, regi- 
ments into brigades, and brigades into divisions, as soon as 
the number of volunteers shall render such organization, in 
his judgment, expedient; and shall, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, appoint the generals of brigade and division, 
and the general staff, as now authorized by law: Provided, 
however, That the major generals and brigadier generals 
shall have the appointment of their own aids-de-camp; and 
the President shall, if necessary, apportion the staff, field, 
and general officers among the respective States and Terri- 
tories from which the volunteers shall tender their services, 
as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the volunteers 
who may be received into the service of the United States 
by virtue of the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to 
all the benefit which may be conferred on persons wounded 
in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 8 And he it further enacted, That, in the event of 
either of the contingencies mentioned in the first and third 
sections of this act, the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized forthwith to complete ali the 
public armed vessels now authorized by law, and to pur- 
chase, or charter, arm, equip, and man such merchant ves- 
sels and steamboats as upon examination may be found fit 
or easily converted into armed vessels fit for the public ser- 
vice, and in such number as he may deem necessary for the 
protection of our seaboard, lake coast, and the general de- 
tence of the country. 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
millions of dollars out of any moneys in the treasu 
come into the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
the provisions of this act into effect; and that the President 
be authorized to use the same as soon as, in his opinion, the 


same may become necessary. 
enacted, That whenever the 





, Or to 


Sec. 10. And be it 
militia or volunteers are called and received into the ser- 
vice of the United States, under the provisions of this act 
they shal) have the organization of the army of the United 
States, and shall have the same pay and allowances, except 
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as follows, to wit: privates of infantry, artillery, and rifle- i) ment of either party, it should fail to be beneficial | 


men shall receive eight dollars per month ; and privates of | 


volunteer mounted corps, twenty dollars per month for 
their services and the use and risk of their horses. 


| 


Sec. 11. ud be it further enacted, That the several pro- 


visions of this act shall be in force for the term of two years 
from the date of the passage thereof, and no longer. 


The bill having been read twice by its title, was, 
on motion of Mr. H., referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. SEABORN JONES asked leave, at this | 


time, to introduce certain joint resolutions from the 
Legislature of Georgia, 
Objected to. 
OREGON. 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
siate of the Union, (Mr. Tisparrts, of Kentucky, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 


joint resolution of notice. 


Mr. DOUGLASS, (chairman of the Committee 
on ‘Territories,) who was entitled to the floor from 
yesterday, addressed the committee, 

" Mr. Cuarmeman: Had a foreigner been present 
during the progress of our proceedings, and listen- 
ed to the debate which has taken place in this 


House upon the pending question, he would have | 


come to the conclusion that we were gravely dis- 
cussing the propriety and policy of a declaration of 
war with Great Britain. Gentlemen who have 
spoken in opposition to giving the notice have al- 
most invariably placed their opposition on the 
ground that it was a hostile measure, and tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. They have de- 
nounced those of us who advocate the notice as the 
war party, and then they have been eloquent in 
their descriptions of the blessings of peace, and 
they have drawn frightful pictures of the horrors of 
war. Sir, | am unable to coincide in opinion with 
these gentlemen, that the convention of 1818 wasa 
substitute for war, and that its annulment would 
be the dissolution of the amicable relations sub- 
sisting between the two countries. I do not un- 
derstand such to be the object, or the effect, or the 
history of that measure. If gentlemen will but re- 
flect for a moment, they will find that the conven- 
tion of 1818, which, renewed by the convention of 
1827, we now propose to terminate, was entered 
into more than three years after the close of the 
last war, at a time when this country was at peace 
with the whole world, and when there was not 
even a cloud to darken our national horizon—when 
there was neither wars, nor the fears, nor the pan- 
ics of war. It was a mere peace measure—a regu- 
lation for the governmen of certain interests be- 
tween the citizens of the two countries, without 
having any reference to war or relation at all to 
war. The treaty itself shows that such was its 
object; and it shows another fact, which is more 
important in the discussion of this question, which 
is, that the parties to the treaty or convention never 
intended that it should be a permanent measure in 
regard to that country. First, the convention of 
Isis, by its own terms, was to terminate in ten 
years from its date, and at the end of that period 
of course the two parties would stand in precisely 
the same relation to each other in respect to their 
rights as they did before it was formed. Then, 
suppose the treaty of 1818 had been suffered to ex- 
pire by its own termination in 1828, I ask gentle- 
men whether the two countries would then have 
been at war with each other? Or would they not, 
in other words, have been in a state of peace, with 
their rights situated precisely as they were before 
that convention was formed, and as they would 
have been if that convention had never been en- 
tered into? But, sir, unfortunately, in my opinion, 
(and I say this in no terms of reproach )—unfortu- 
nately by the treaty of 1827, that convention was 
continued in force indefinitely, with the right to 
either party to terminate it whenever either should 
think it for their interest to annul it. And, sir, that 
clause for its termination was put into that conven- 
tion for the very reason that the two Powers saw 
at the time that the convention was intended for 
the regulation of a country and of interests which 
would undergo rapid changes, and that that coun- 
try and those interests would require such changes 
for their government as the condition of that coun- 
try and of those interests themselves underwent. 
hey foresaw these changes which were to take 
place, and they therefore made provision for the 
termination of this treaty whenever, in the judg- 


TH 


vention of 1818; and we are met by the declaration 
| that this notice is a hostile movement—that it is a || 
| war measure—that it is equivalent to a declaration 
_of war by this country against Great Britain; and 


to our shores; and appeals are made to our fears | 
in order to deter us from adopting this measure. | 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 











to either country. 

We now propose, on the part of the United 
States, to give notice for the termination of that || 
treaty of 1827, which continued in force the con- | 


hence we are called upon to pause and reflect be-_ 
fore we make this movement, which may bring the 
thunders of the British fleet and of the British army 


Sir, | know not whether the giving this notice and 
the annulment of the treaty may lead to war or 
not; [ knéw not whether war will be the result. | 
But, sir, there is one thing which I do know—and || 
a thing which is far more important in the decision 
of this question than the other—and that one 
thing is this: that the giving of this notice will afford 
no just cause of war. It is immaterial with refer- || 
ence to influencing our decision of this question, 
whether war is to be the consequence or not; but 
itis important for us to inquire whether the act 
we are about to perform will give good ground of 
offence—just cause of war. If it will, we ought 
to pause and consider well before we proceed. But || 
if it give no just cause of war, it is no argument 
that Great Britain will choose to make it a cause of 
war. 

Then let me inquire of gentlemen, what treaty | 
stipulation does this notice violate? What princi- 
ple of the two nations does it infringe? What es- 
tablished right does it invade? I apprehend no 
gentleman will attempt to point out the right, the 
treaty, or the law, to be violated by it. What 
cause of offence, then, I ask, does it afford? None 
atall. The giving this notice is an exercise of the | 
right secured by the treaty itself. Itis the execu- 
tion of the very treaty. And will it be said that 
the carrying that treaty into effect, in the mode 
prescribed by its own terms, will be a cause of 
war? No, sir; no gentleman will pretend, in this 
argument, that the giving this notice is a cause of 
war.  But,’’ say they, ‘it will lead to war’’— | 
yes, ‘lead to war—and therefore the notice ought 
not to be given.’”’ : 

Having, as I think, shown by a reference to the 
treaty that we have the right to give the notice as 
a peaceful remedy, 1 now propose to inquire, for a 
moment, what will be the effect of that notice, not 
only upon the rights of the parties, but upon the 
relative posjtion of the parties to each other. 

Sir, when the notice shall have been given, and 
when the convention shall have been terminated, 
the United States and Great Britain will occupy 
the same relative position to each other that ‘they 
occupied before the convention of 1818 was entered 
into. What was that position? <A position, sir, of 
profound peace. It was not a state of war, but a po- 
sition of profound peace towards each other. But 
what will be the rights of the United States ther 
The rights then will be these: The United States || 
will be entitled to the actual exclusive possession of || 
the valley of the Columbia river, and will be enti- | 
tled to continue in possession of that valley while 
treating of the question of title. I wish gentlemen 
to understand me in this position. The effect of 
giving this noticé will be to give to the United States 
the undeniable right to the exclusive possession of the 
valley of the Columbia river, and the right to hold 
that possession while treating of the title. Sir, that 
right was secured by the treaty of Ghent. If 
gentlemen will reflect a moment on the history of 
this question, they will find that, at the breaking 
out of the late war, the valley of the Columbia 
river was in the possession of citizens of the United 
States; that, during that war, it was captured by 
Great Britain; and that by the treaty of peace it 
was provided that all countries captured by Great 
Britain should be restored tous. I hold in my 
hand the first article of the treaty of Ghent. In it, 
it was agreed that ‘‘ all territory, places, and pos- 
sessions, whatsoever, taken by either party from the 
other during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing the treaty, excepting only the islands here- 
inafier mentioned, {in the Bay of Fundy,] shall be 
restored without delay.”’ 

‘The treaty of peace then provided for the resto- | 
ration of all places, possessions, or territories cap- 
tured by either party. Sir, as quick as that treaty | 
was ratified and published to the world, the Ameri- | 
can Government demanded of Great Britain the res- | 





| sir, you find by examining the negotiation at 
_ time, that notwithstanding all her objections, when 


right had it not been for that treaty. 


of either party. 


| It is no cause of war—no war movement. 











toration of the valley of the Columbia river in pur- 
suance of the treaty. What did Great Britain do> 
She objected ; she set up a claim to that country: 
she said it was a part of the British empire. But, 
that 


Mr. Rush replied to them, that by the treaty we 
were entitled to the full possession, or repossession 

(in his own language,) she admitted that right, and 
she acknowledged that the United States under the 
treaty of Ghent were entitled to the actual, the full. 
repossession of the valley of the Columbia, and 


| that we had the right to remain in possession while 


negotiating of the title. Yes; Great Britain not only 


| made that acknowledgment, but she sent her flect 


armed into the Pacific ocean, she took on board the 
United States agent, and there actually surrendered 
up the country to the United States, in conformity 


‘| with the treaty. Sir, I propose now to read that 


surrender, that the House may understand what 

are our rights under the treaty of Ghent, by the ac- 

knowledgment of the British Government herself, 
{(Nore.—The reporter regrets that he has not 


| been furnished with the extracts in this speech. He 


is therefore obliged to omit a portion of them.] 
This, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen, is the ac- 


| knowledgment—the certificate of surrender by the 


British Governmentof the settlement of Fort George 
on the Columbia river in pursuance of the treaty of 
Ghent. That surrender refers to the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent as the clause of the treaty un- 
der which that surrender was made. The first 
clause of the treaty of Ghent provides for the full 
restoration, without delay, of any country captured 
during the war. Then, Great Britain, in pursu- 
ance of that treaty, did surrender the settlement 
of Fort George in the Columbia valley. That set- 
tlement was not merely a fort; not merely a fort 
was surrendered, but the settlement comprising 
Astoria and several other posts, and that setile- 
ment commanding the whole valley of the Colwnbia 
river. It was, then, the valley of the Columbia that 
was surrendered by the British Government, which 
Government then acknowledged the right of the 
American Government ** to be reinstated, and to 
be the party in possession while treating on the 


_ question of ttle.” 


That was the relative position of the two parties 
prior to entering into the treaty of joint occupa- 
tion—the United States in posses8ion, Great Brit- 
ain setting up a claim, but acknowledging our right 
to the possession while adjudicating the claims of 
the respective parties. That would have been our 
That treaty 
suspends that right; but it provides that nothing 
in it shall be construed to impair or affect the rights 
Hence, if you terminate the 
treaty, if you annul the treaty, the right of the 
United States to exclusive possession under the 
treaty of Ghent is revived, and Great Britain can- 
not—dare not—resist the restitution of that valley. 
It is 

carrying into effect our treaty stipulations; and 
the effect of giving this notice will be to suspend 
the joint occupancy, to restore possession to Us; 
and when in possession, we will be ready to treat 
upon the title, and not till then. Is it, then, a mat- 
ter of no consequence which party 1s In possession 
while treating upon the title? Carry on the nego- 
‘tiation now, leave the treaty of joint occupation 
in force, and Great Britain is the party In posses- 
sion; but give thig notice, terminate the treaty, and 


| the United States will be the party in possession. 


Then, can you say that there is no object in giv- 
ing this notice? The object is simply as to who 
shall have the peaceable right to the unmolested 
| possession while negotiating on the title; and if 
negotiations should commence and should be term:- 
nated because no ground can be found on which 
the parties can agree, is it a matter of no mn 
quence whether we are in possession, peacea ile 
"possession, possession by actual surrender, - 
whether Great Britain shall be in possession, ant 
we have to turn her out? But gentlemen may 
_ say that Great Britain will never acknowledge cea 
exclusive right of the United States to the posses: 
sion of the valley of the Columbia befdre a 
question is settled. In reply to this, 1 my tet 
Great Britain has acknowledged that rights - 
‘that she has not only acknowledged it in words, 
| but by a solemn act, that must stand none ® 
the history of that Government; so long 
| history shall exist, she has estopped herself from 


denying our right to the possession. She has once 
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acknowledged it, and has once restored posses- 
sion under that acknowledgment. Can she refuse 
again to make a similar restoration, when the par- 


ties, in respect of their rights, are similarly situ- , 


ated? If she does refuse to make that restoration 
when the notice shall have been given, and shall 
have expired, she will have to violate her solemn 
treaty stipulations; she will become the aggressor; 
she will be violating her plighted faith in the eyes 
of the civilized world; and she dare not take the 
responsibility of such an act of perfidy and bad 
faith, after she herself has once acknowledged her 
obligations by performing the same act of sur- 
yender. 

Hence I insist that the notice is the rightful rem- 
edy, that it is the peaceable remedy, that it is the 
only peaceable remedy by which we can get pos- 
session of the valley of the Columbia. It is the 
only one; and any man who refuses to go for this 
peaceful remedy, must either avow himself against 
ihe possession of the valley of the Columbia, or he 
must avow himself in favor of war as a substitute 
for this peaceful remedy. 

Gentlemen who oppose giving the notice say that 
they are for getting possession. But how getting 


possession? Why they are for continuing the | 


treaty of joint occupation in force, and then for 
stealing possession in violation of that treaty of 
joint occupation, Yes; they are for adopting the 
‘high, the chivalrous course of stealing into that 
country under a treaty of joint occupation, and 
then seizing it in violation of the treaty itself. Will 
that not lead towar? Is that the peaceful remedy ? 


Will not that wound the pride of the British Gov- | 


ernment? Sir, I aver that the attempt to carry that 
policy out leads inevitably to war; and not only to 
war, but it puts us on the wrong side. 
our Government of an act of duplicity and perfidy. 
It arrays the whole civilized world against us, 
and renders us subject to the charge that we are 
faithless and dishonorable. But if we rely on the 
treaty stipulations of the country—if we stand high 
on our undeniable rights, and give the notice ac- 
cording to the treaty, and demand possession un- 
der the treaty of Ghent, and insist upon it—if we 
require the surrender, as we have done once before 
—then, sir, we get peaceful possession of that 
country; and when in peaceful possession, we can 
then stand on high ground and say to Great Britain, 
“Certainly we deprecate war; we are ready to ne- 
gotiate, and are willing you should take your own 
time to bring that negotiation to a determination. 
You may do it with all the care, with all the delib- 
eration you may desire; and you can take your 
own time to terminate it.’? But, in the mean time, 
we are in possession, with the acknowledged right 
of possession, until we arrive at an amicable ad- 


justment, 

Such I conceive to be our rights under the con- 
vention between us and Great Britain, and such 
the reason which should impel us to pursue those 
rights strictly, and not be guilty of any violation 
of right which would put us in the wrong. Sir, 
when we shall have recovered the possession of 
the valley of the Columbia under this peaceful 
remedy, and our people shall be there in the un- 
molested enjoyment of their rights, their settlements 
spreading both onthe north as well as the south side 
of that river, and upon all its different branches 
and tributaries—(while these negotiations for the 
settlement of the title are proceeding, we find that 
our interests are not only becoming more important, 
but that our power is becoming swelled and tripled, 
and that, too, by a fair, straightforward, honora- 
ble course of proceeding)—Great Britain will dis- 
cover then that it is impossible to turn us out of 
that valley, even if she should try. She will see 
then that this people are strong enough to maintain 
their rights; and she will that moment relinquish 
all claim to the valley of the Columbia. 

But I choose to be frank and candid in the dec- 
laration of my sentiments on this question. For 
one, | never will be satisfied with the valley of the 


Colambia, nor with 49°, nor with 54° 40’; nor will | 
I be, while Great Britain shall hold possession of- 
one acre on the northwest coast of America. And, | 
sir, I will never agree to any arrangement that shall | 


recognise her right to one inch of soil wpon the 
northwest coast; and for this simple reason: Great 
Britain never did own, she never did have a valid 
title to one inch of that country. The question 


was only one of dispute between Russia, Spain, | 


England never had a title | 


© any part of the country. Our Government has || tries; and the settlement of this Oregon question || Oregon would be an act, a solemn act of “* consent’’ 


and the United States. 


It convicts || 





| always held that England had no title to it. In 
| 1826, Mr. Clay, in his despatches to Mr. Gallatin, 
| said: **Itis not conceived that the British Gov- 
‘ernment can make out even acolorable title to 
‘any part of the northwest coast.’’ Not that she 
could not make outa title; not that she could not 
make out an incontrovertible title; but that she 
could not make out a colorable title—not a shadow 
of a titlk—not so much of a shadow as would give 
coloring to the transaction. That was the doctrine 
of our Government twenty years ago. That title 
has undergone no changes since, for the joint oc- 
cupation has been in force; and the treaty of joint 
occupation provided that the rights of neither party 
should be affected or impaired thereby. Our Gov- 
ernment has held ever since that our title is clear 
and unquestionable. 


title. Ido not deem it necessary to go into an 
| elaborate discussion of the various modes by which 
title to an unoccupied country may befacquired; 
nor do I deem it necessary to trace the devious 
course of diplomacy and discovery upon that coast 
for the last three centuries. Iam willing to leave 
the question of title upon the discussions that have 
taken place between the accredited agents of the 
two Governments, and invite the enlightened judg- 
| ment of the civilized world upon that title as shown 
by the two Governments themselves. I will only 
say that we do hold the valley of the Columbia in 
our own right by virtue of discovery, exploration, 
and occupation, and that we have a treaty-right in 





In olden times, the English colonies on the Atlan- 
| tic coast extended, by virtue of their charters, to 
| the Pacific ocean; but by the treaty of 1763 the 
| 





I do not propose to go into the history of that | 


addition through the Louisiana and Florida treaty. | 


Mississippi was fixed as the irrevocable boundary | 


| between the French and English possessions in | 


| North America, and England relinquished her 


| by the treaties of Louisiana and Florida, the Span- 


tensions, were all united and vested in the United 
| States, and added to our title to the valley of the 

Columbia by discovery. Sir, that Spanish title, 
| extinguishing the English and French title, was 
| valid from California to the Russian possessions. 


the northern boundary was, but it is indisputable 
that the Spanish title, by discovery, extended as 
| it is indisputable that our title now is valid to that 


sequent treaty stipulations. 
| it 1s acknowledged, did not surrender it. 


render it at all, is the treaty with Russia in 1824. 
| | will not go into the discussion of this question, 
but I will invite the attention of gentlemen to the 


the treaty with Rusia fixing the boundary at 54° 





| to the conclusion that we have a right to give this 
| notice, and to terminate the treaty with Russia, 

fixing the boundary of 54° 40’ any day we please. 
| 1 do not now intend to raise that question, but I 
| would do no act which will compromise our rights 


to assert that claim, to keep Great Britain off the 


| northwest coast; then, I say, I will raise it, and I | 
ean demonstrate our rights beyond that line, and | 


| 


| far enough to exclude Great Britain from that 
coast. 


Sir, the value of the Oregon territory is not to be 


whether it shall terminate at 49°, or at 54° 40’, or 
reach to 61° and the arctic ocean. It does not de- 
pend on the character of the country nor the qual- 
ity of the soil. It is true, that consideratich is not 


| It is true that it remained a question of dispute | 
between Russia and the United States as to where 


| far north as Mount St. Elias, in latitude 61°; and | 


| mountain, unless we have surrendered it by sub- | 
The joint occupancy, | 
| The || 
| only treaty, then, which it is pretended can sur- 


| 40’ is not a treaty of boundary, not a treaty for | 
| the settlement of territorial limits, but a treaty of | 
navigation and trade with the Indians, precisely | 
the same as the Nootka Sound treaty—almost || 
word for word, and letter for letter, the Nootka | 
Sound treaty repeated; and any man who believes 
| the Nootka Sound treaty not binding, is impelled | 


| claims upon this continent west of that river to | 
| France; France transferred them to Spain; and, 


| ish title, the Freneh claim, and the British pre- | 


pfact, which they will find, by examination, that | 
| 
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involves all these interests. And in order to main- 
tain these interests, and secure all the benefits re- 
sulting from them, we must not only go to 52° 40, 
but we have got to exclude Great Britain from the 
coast in toto. 

Our Spanish title is valid enough, it is broad 
enough, and long enough, to cover the whole coun- 
try and accomphsh that object. Sir, Ido not pur- 
pose to argue the Spanish ttle. There is another 
principle which has been advanced by this Govern- 
ment as the settled policy of this country, which is 
sufficient for my purpose to settle this whole ques- 
tion. I allude to the memorable declaration of Mr. 
Monroe, that “‘ the American continents are hence- 
‘forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
‘ colonization by any European Power,” and to the 
repetition of that declaration by Mr. Polk, to which 
1 wish particularly to call the attention of gentle- 
men—** that it should be distinetly announced to 
‘the world as our settled policy, that no future 

European colony or dominion shall, with our 
‘consent, be planted or established on any part of 
‘the North American continent.’? Sir, when I 
saw that declaration in the President’s message, | 
was willing to forgive him from the bottom of my 
heart for the offer of the 49th parallel in August 
last—when I saw that he aa that proposi- 
tion, after it had been rudely rejected by England, 
that he asserted our title to the whole country, that 
he recommended the notice, the extension of our 
laws, the establishment of forts, the raising of 


| mounted men, the establishment of mail lines, and, 


what was better than all, that he laid down the 
great American principle, that it ‘‘ should be dis- 
‘tinetly announced to the world as our settled pol- 


| ficy, that no future European colony or dominion 


| American continent.”’ 


‘ shall, with our consent, be planted ‘or established 
‘on any part of the North American continent.’’ 
To what did the President refer in this declara- 
tion? Why, he says he refers to the * North 
What part of it? Cer- 
tainly not to Mexico or California, for they are 
not European colonies. Certainly not to Canada, 


| Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, for they are 


old colonies long since established; and the Pre- 
sident says that “the existing rights of every 
European nation should be respeeted.’’ Certain- 


ly not to the Hudson Bay Company ; if he did, 
| it would then extend the principle a little further, 


measured by the number of miles upon the coast, | 


|| unworthy of attention; but the great point at issue, | 


the great struggle between us and Great Britain, is 


| for the freedom of the Pacific ocean, for the trade | 


| of China and of Japan, of the East Indies, and for 
the maritime ascendency on all these waters. That 
is the great point at issue between the two coun- 


| 


or to the Hudson bay, as well as to Oregon. 
what did he refer? Why, evidently to that part 
of the North American continent which now 
remains vacant and unoccupied; for he says 
‘that no future European colony ”’ shall be plant- 
ed, with our consent, on any part of the North 
American continent. If he had referred to the 
old colonies, he would not have spoken of ‘* future’’ 
ones; if he had referred to those ce since planted, 
he would not have spoken of colonies hereafter to 
be planted. He, then, referred to the vacant and 
unoccupied part of North America; and the west 


To 


_of the Rocky mountains is that vacant and unoc- 


cupied part in reference to which he says “ no fu- 
‘ture European colony or dominion shall, with 
‘ our consent, be planted or established ’’ there, or 
on our northwest coast. And here let me remark 
that there is no chance for equivocation, for eva- 
ding the position, because England has now no 
colony on the northwest coast. She says she has 
no lena there. If you look into the act of Par- 


liament extending her laws there, you will see she 


uses very emphatic language. She says it is an 


| Indian country. 


{Mr. D. read the extract from the act of Parlia- 


| ment referred to.] 
in future for the purpose, if it becomes necessary || 


Yes; she then spoke, when she extended her laws 
over Oregon, of it as being an Indian territory not 
within the Canadas, not within the Hudson Bay 
Company’s jurisdiction, and not within any of the 

sritish colonies in North America; and this is the 
very section of country to which Mr. Polk refers 
when he says that ‘* no future European colony or 
‘dominion shall, with our consent, be planted or 
‘established on any part of the North Americar 
‘continent.”? Now, suppose you formed a treaty 
on the line of 49°, and establish that as the boun 


| dary; is that not giving ‘our consent”’ to the es- 


tablishment of a British colony on our continent? 
Suppose you agree to 54° 40’, do you not thereby 
vive ** our consent”’ to the establishment of a **fu- 
ture European colony’? north of that ine, and yet 
upon the North American continent? Clearly, sir. 
Any treaty of boundary on the ngsthern part o. 
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by thie Government to the establishment of a fu- || Spain in regard to this same Oregon territory in | 


ture European colony on this continent. But the |) 
President ~ announced distinctly to the world, as 

our settled policy, that that consent cannot be giv- || 
en. Sir, he who knows the character of the man— | 
he who knows the stern integrity of his political | 
character—he who knows the consistency of his 
whole public life—he who knows his fidelity to his 
srinighes, must know that, during his four years, 
this ** settled policy’? will not be unsettled by him. |) 
Sir, he is not the man to put the distinct declara- || 
tion forth to the world in the name of his Govern- 
ment of a settled policy, and then to sneak back || 
from it, to violate it, to disgrace himself and his || 
nation during that very presidential term in which || 
he gave the notice. Then, I say, that during these || 


1790? Again: Did not our Government refuse ar- | 


bitration in 1815, as to the point whether Great || 
Britain should restore us ee poe under the || 


treaty of Ghent? Yes; England refused it in 1790, | 
and then offered it in 1815, and we refused. Can | 
it be said, after these two refusals by the two gov- | 


 ernments, that we cannot hereafter refuse arbitra- |) 


tion? No, sir. 

Mr. D. proceeded to say one word as to the im- 
portance of Oregon, and in relation to the aggres- | 
sions of England, and he had done. He had al- 
ready remarked that the great issue depending on 
this Oregon question was the right of the freedom 
of the seas. It has been the policy of Great Brit- 
ain for the last century to seize upon every strong 


four years, it is a settled, irrevocably settlea ques- || point, maritime and military, over the whole 


tion, that no treaty fixing a boundary for the north- |! 


ern part of Oregon can be made. Sir, the making 
of any treaty fixing a boundary, would be a pal- 
able violation of the very principle the President | 
onc put forth in his message. Bearing this bpm 
in mind, gentlemen will easily understand the 
meaning of the President in all his recommenda- 
tions—when he said that no compromise of this | 
question could be made which the United States | 
ought to accept—when he said that he reasserted | 
our claim to the whole continent, and maintained | 
it by irrefragable facts and arguments—when he | 
said that the notice must be given, and the exclusive | 
ossession regained—when he said our laws must 
S extended there—when he said that at the end | 
of the year the time would have arrived when we 
must either maintain our claim or abandon the 
whoie of it. 

But gentlemen say we must not assert this broad | 
doctrine—this principle of American independence 
of all European crowns—because they say it will 
lead to war. Well, sir, as I before remarked, I 
know not whether it will produce war or not; I 
care not whether it will produce war, so far as it 





will have an influence upon our action ; although || 


Iam not for war, I prefer war to the abandonment 
of duty and honor. Did our forefathers abandon 
their resistance to the stamp act because it would 
lead to war? There was a panic party in the coun- 
try then as now—a peace party ; but they did not 


world; and it has been the means by which she 


|| has maintained her ascendency. Her own insv- | 


| lated position and her geographical location natu- | 
| rally controls the trade of the Baltic and of north- 
| ern Europe. By her Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
| Ionian ilies; she controls the trade of southern 


1} Europe, of northern Africa, and western Asia, and | 


converts the Mediterranean sea into a British lake. 

By her possession of St. Helena, she commands 

the African coast. By her Falkland isles and the | 
Cape of Good Hope, she guards the only naviga- | 
ble avenues to the Indies. By her possessions of | 
| Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, of the | 
| Bahamas and the Bermudas, she stretches almost | 
| around the United States, prescribing limits to our | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 


|| improvements and growth, and dictating terms to 
|| our intercourse with foreign nations. 
stretched her military network nearly || 


She has 

alread 
| around the continent of North America, and has 
| innumerable fortified islands on the Pacific—each 
| island a British garrison, dictating terms to com- 
| merce, and allowing no ship to sail or flag to wave, 


except at the dictauon of a British governor, or a | 


| British fleet. This system of British policy is 
now progressing. She has got almost exclusive 
control of the Atlantic, and now is endeavoring to 


| get a like preponderance in the Pacific. But by 


| this Oregon territory you open an overland com- 
| munication to China—a route that can be run in 
| half the time, and by which we can reach the East 
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their settlements will be dispersed; an agricultural 
people will grow up; the game and the furs wij] 
vanish, and we be left in exclusive possession 
of the country by the natural progress of things 
without war, without force, without violation of 
treaty, and without infringement of the rights of 
others. All these things would natural) and 
peacefully fall into our hands if we would op! 
| pursue this policy. y 
[A message was received from the Senate, by A 
Dickens, esq., Secretary, informing the House that 


| the Senate had passed a bill to establish certain 


post routes.] 
Also, informing the House that the President 
had approved and signed the following bills: 
An act to continue the office of Commissioner 
| of Pensions; 
| An act to repeal the act amending the act ap- 
pointing two inspectors-general of the army. 
Qn motion of Mr. HOPKINS, submiited on 


| leave, the bill in relation to establishing certain 


post routes [in Texas,] was read twice by its title, 
/and referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 
| Mr. BAYLY then obtained the floor, and spoke 
| during the hour (without concluding his argu- 
ment) on the general merits of the question. ~ 
[A report of this speech is in course of prepara- 
tion, ial will be published in the Appendix. ] 
The floor was then given to 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, who yielded 
to a motion b 
Mr. BRODHEAD that the committee rise. 
The motion was rejected. 
Mr. CAMPBELL then proceeded with his re- 
| marks, which he directed to the following points: 
Mr. C. alluded to the reasons which Fed in- 
‘|| duced him to address the committee on this im- 
| portant subject. He represented the largest and 
wealthiest district in the Union—a district em- 
| bracing more than 120,000 people, who were rich 
in this world’s goods, rich in intellectual wealth, 
| and engaged in a commerce that extended to every 
| country, and whitened with its canvass every sea. 
| It was a district rich in individual wealth, for at 
the head of its citizens stood a man who, half a 
| century ago, came to America friendless and poor, 





abandon their resistance, nor did they abandon the || Indies and all the islands of that ocean through || who now, in point of wealth, stood on a footing 


declaration of independence becattse it would lead 
towar. ‘They only stopped to inquire as to the 


| Oregon, across the mountains—and you destroy 
| her whole policy, and her ascendency on the seas. 


| with the richest princes in the world. This was 
the man who planted the first colony at the mouth 


question of right: ‘* Does our duty to ourselves || But this policy of hers is only to be carried out 
and to our country require us to do it? and if so, || and perfected, by having possession of Oregon, and 
we will do it at the hazard of life, property, and || the maritime portion too; and I need not tell gen- 
sacred honor.’’ ‘That was the principle that ani- || tlemen that that maritime porfion is north of 49°, 
mated them. || in the Straits of Fuca, Vancouver’s island, and the 


Sir, at a later period the States of this country | 
did not abandon the embargo because it would lead | 
to war. They did not relinquish their opposition | 
to the impressment of American seamen because 
it would lead to war. Ata later date they did not | 
falter on the French indemnity because it would | 
lead to war; nor upon the right of search, nor at 


war arguinent, the war panic—that stereotyped | 
argument of all men that predicate their action 
upon the timidity of the people—their war argu- 
ment was used then as itis now. ‘The only ques- 
tion, then, for us to determine, is, as our forefathers 
did, Is this policy right? Have we the right to | 
maintwn it? If we have the right, it is our duty | 
to magntain it at the hazard of war: Ist, sir, in 

demanding and obtaining exclusive possession of 

the valley of the Columbia river, as a peace-meas- 

ure under the treaty of Ghent ; 2d, in refraining 

from all and any negotiation about tide until our 

possession shall be restored; and 3dly, in maintain- 

ing this position of undying, unyielding opposition 

to any future European colonization on the Ameri- | 
can continent. Do this firmly, boldly, unitedly, 
and let the consequences, sir, take care of them- 
selves. 

Sir, I have one word to say upon the subject of 
arbitration, as I had the fortune at an early part of 
the session to introduce a resolution against arbi- 
tration. I announced my opposition to arbitration 
then. Why? Because I believe that the Ameri- 
can people, being a peculiar people, with a peculiar 


innumerable islands of that coast. 


Why, the 


|| maritime power of the world, from the Newfound- 


land fisheries on the Atlantic to the islands in the 
| China seas, he need not tell gentlemen, is north of 
| 49°, Surrender that line, and we surrender the 
| maritime power of the Pacific into the hands of 


, || Great Britain; and we make her ascendency com 
a still later day on the Texas annexation. Sir, the || plete over the seas, and then we should find that || tion in which t 


| it would also be complete upon the land. 


|| ‘These were the considerations which lent im- 
| portance to the Oregon question—the considera- 


| tions which make Great Britain, while she says 


| that Oregon is a barren rock, a waste desert not 


| worth having, so tenacious, nevertheless, that she 


| will not divide it, and take one-half when it is of- 
| fered to her, because she wants the whole of it. 
| It is of no importance to her whether it is a barren 
| rock or a fertile garden. What matter is it to her 
| whether the Bahamas, the Bermudas, Malta, St. 
| Helena, and the rock of Gibraltar, are each a bar- 
| ren rock or a fertile garden? They are each and 
| all great military and maritime stations, command- 
_ ing the commerce of the world, protecting and sup- 
| plying the navies of the seas. Give up to this 


|| power, which holds this control over all the balance 


of the globe, this Oregon territory, the key to the 
Pacific, with its harbors, its islands, and its bays, 
and she is in a position to hold in check all the na- 
| vies of the world, and that, too, while we will 
| have the opportunity to reap all these advantages, 
and that by pursuing the peaceful policy which he 
advocated, by terminating this treaty, by giving 


of the Columbia river: he alluded to John Jacob 
| Astor. In his district resided another man, who 
/ came more than half a century ago to this country, 
| while it was yet a dependancy of England; and, 
| adopting it as his own country, had rendered to it 
' the most important services, and distinguished 
| himself in every station of honor which he had 
held under this Government, by his fidelity and 
| signal ability: he alluded to Albert Gallatin. 
| Both of these remarkable men, who are now far 
' down in the vale of life, were looking with ex- 
ceeding anxiety at our course in regard to a ques- 
hey felt a deep interest; the one, as 
the founder of the first colony in Oregon, and the 
other, whose name and fame were identified in the 
early negotiations respecting it. 

He had said that his district was extensively en- 
| gaged in commerce, and for that reason it might 
| be peculiarly exposed to the dangers and disasters 
‘of war. If war should come, it has been said tts 
harbor would be filled with armed and hostile fleets 
|| —its commerce destroyed—its industry paraly2« d 
| —its splendid mansions and warehouses levelled 
' with the dust. This might be so; but he would 
say that, in whatever emergency she might be 
placed, she would do her eT: 


|| He knew that it was the habit to speak lightly of 
‘| commercial interests and commercial men, but it 
| was to be considered that commerce suffered great- 
ly from a war, and even from rumors of war; the 
| slightest breath of a hostile kind affected its ener- 
i} . “ . . . . - . the har! or 
gies. At this time ships were lying 1n 
| of New York, which were intended for sea, but 
|| were detained in consequence of the hesitation 
| roduced by the aspect of our relations with Great 


ritain, Ifa war should take place, the people <i 
ople of any 


|| New York would be as ready as the 


system of government unlike that of the balance | the notice, by demanding exclusive possession of || portion of this Union to contribute the needful 


of the world, which excites the prejudices of the 


the valley of the Columbia under the treaty of 


'| capital to sustain it; but they must be convinced 


other nations of the world against us, it would be || Ghent—placing our demand on the impregnatvle || that it is a necessary war, and that it was resortet 


unsafe trusting our rights in their hands. But, || 
say gentleman, ‘* we dare not, in the eyes of the || 
civilized world, refuse arbitration.’’ i} 

But did not Great Britain refuse arbitration with | 


oe which she cannot refuse—which she will 
compelled to surrender. When she surrenders 
that, she breaks up the headquarters of the Hud- 


son Bay Company; their headquarters broken up, | 


'| to only after all efforts for a compromise were ¢X- 
| hausted. He intended to offer a resolution, or 8° 
ries of resolutions, ex ing his views as to 

course that ought to be taken on the subject. The 
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time had come, in his opinion, when the joint oc- \ 
cupation should end; and it was also his opinion || 
that we ought to accept the 49th parallel as a com- || 


ise, should it be offered to us by Great Brit- 
promise, Sho ; 

ain. The time, he believed, had come for the 
United States to give the notice of the termination 
of the convention. The public mind had been 
ereatly agitated with the question of late, and 
would continue to be so toa still greater extent if 
itshould longer remain unsettled. It could not 
escape the attention of any individual that many 
causes existed for increasing agitation, if the no- 
tice should not be given. e adverted to the | 
Texan question and its combination with party | 
movements. When the Texan banner was un- | 
furled, during the late political canvass, it was car- 
ried everywhere in triumph, and he could not 
avoid the conclusion that the Oregon banner would 
also soon be spread out, and triumphantly sustain- 
ed, When that great issue should be made before | 
the people—when ** allor none of Oregon ” should | 
become the watchword—how would it be possible 
toavoid a conflict with Great Britain, aioe she | 
should consent to give up her whole claim to an 
right in that territory. ‘Therefore, he said that the 
time had come in which the question should be 
settled, if it was to be settled amicably. If in past 
years this question had been presented to us, 
a different action on the part of the representatives 
of the people of the United States mia have been 
proper, but, among other reasons why he would 
now vote for the notice of the termination of the 
joint occupancy was, that delay would strengthen 
‘the adverse title of Great Britain. The laws of 
Great Britain had been extended over the whole 
territory, over every individual in it, whether he 
was born under the cross of St. George, or the 
stars and stripes. In the year 1838, also, the Hud- 
son Bay Corre claimed and obtained a renewal 
of its charter on the ground that it was engaged in 
settling and colonizing the country. Could not 
Great Britain therefore say, with great propriety, 
in support of her title, that for more than twenty 
years she had extended laws over the territory, by 
which she assumed her title to be exclusive ? Could 
she not say that, in 1838, she had renewed a char- 
ter to the Hudson Bay Company, on the express 
ground that this company was engaged in coloniz- 
ing the country? For this reason, therefore, the 
time had come for terminating the convention. 

But he had another reason based on the charac- 
ter of the recent intelligence from England; and 
here he would say, in reply to a remark made b 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] that 
he was disposed to adopt the precept, “ agree with 
thine adversary shan, while in the way with 
him.” The articles which he had read in the 
British papers showed that great efforts were ma- 
king there to prepare the public mind for a com- 
promise. The Times, which was the most influ- 
ential paper in England, and was the organ of 
Lord Aberdeen, was employed with its usual abil- 
ity in gradually removing the prejudices from the 
English mind against the establishment of the 49th 
degree as the boundary. The London Mornin 
Chronicle, the organ of Lord Palmerston, an 
many provincial papers, were engaged in working 
= the British mind to this ground of compromise. 

herefore, he would say that the question ought 
now to be settled, in view of the interests and 
wishes of both nations. Though we were two na- 
uons, we were of the same family—speaking the 
same language, and partaking of the same desti- 
ny, at least so far as it was our destiny to colonize 
and Christianize the world. These two nations 
had done more than all others in the world to civ- 
ilize and Christianize it. In giving this notice, he 
would accompany it with a signification of our 
willingness to accept the compromise of the 49th 
parallel. This we could do without dishonor, or 
the abandonment of any important interest. 

It had been argued that our acquisition of the 
Spanish title did not strengthen our title to Oregon. 
No lawyer or historian, he said, could come to 
such a conclusion, In the earliest periods of Amer- 
‘can history, the Spaniards were engaged in press- 
ing their explorations on the Pacific coast of North 
America. hile Ponce de Leon, listening to the 
wild Indian story of the magic waters which would 
restore his enfeebled frame to its youthful vigor, 
= coasting the country on one side, the Spanish 
webs ata were looking on the other side for the 
hig of the Pacific. Some of them were explor- | 

§ the coasts of Oregon long before any one of its 
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headlands or bays re-echoed to the English sail- 


ors’ ‘* yo-heave-yo.’’ That title we purchased 
by a valuable consideration, and the whole of it 
pees to us. Though Spain had not perfected 
rer title by reason that she had not followed it up 


accompanied by her own discoveries and explora- | 


tions, it would present a tite, if not exclusive, by 
far the best that any other nation possessed. Still 


| it could not be denied that Great Britain had no 


rights in Oregon. In this opinion he concurred 
with the gendeman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayzy,] 
who had just taken his seat. Even if we admitted 
the argument that our right was the best, it did 


not follow that Great Britain had no right at all. | 


It did not follow, either in justice or equity, that she 
had no rights, because ours was a better right. 
Admitting that the rights acquired by Great Britain 
from Spain by the treaty ot 1790 had been abro- 
gated by a subsequent war; admitting that the 
treaty of 1816 revived only the commercial treaties 


relating to the direct trade between Great Britain | 


and Spain, and not the colonial trade; still it did 
not follow that Great Britain had no title. If the 
argument was just that we were destined by Prov- 
idence to occupy the whole of the Oregon territo- 
ry, how long would it be after we had planted our- 
selves along the parallel of 49° before that inevita- 
ble destiny would give us the whole remaining 
portion of the territory? Why should we put the 


country in a position in which we must either fight | 


or abandon our grounds? For these reasons, in 
his opinion, we ought to accompany the notice 
with an offer to accept as a compromise the forty- 
ninth parallel. 

His friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Levin] had 
spoken of this question as an American question— 
a Native American question. It might be well 
while we were considering the question of the in- 
tegrity of our territory, to bestow some attention 
also upon the integrity and union of its inhabitants. 
He confessed that he had heard with regret the dec- 
laration, on this floor, that persons of foreign birth 
ought be preferred to native citizens. He could not 
concur in such asentiment. He valued too highly 
his American birthright to surrender it for a mess 
of pottage. The blood in his veins was derived 
from those who had fought for American liberty 
and independence. Sucha birthright he would not 
barter away nor abandon, though it should consign 
him to political oblivion. 

When Paul was brought before a tribunal on a 
charge involving his life, he plead his Roman citi- 
zenship. Nay, said he, ‘‘ I was free-born.’”? The 
man who boasted of nothing save of the Cross of 
the Redeemer, yet boasted that he was a native- 
born citizen of Rome. 

So he (Mr. C.) would boast that he was a free- 
born citizen. He was not speaking of existing in- 
stitutions which ought to be recognised; but, so far 
as it might be consistent with constitutional pro- 
visions, he would have every man who exercised 
the rights of citizenship say that he was free-born, 
or had been so long a resident as to be permanently 
identified with the country and its institutions. 

He recollected that, many years ago, he listened 
to the language of a distinguished Indian chief, who 
had come up here to ask protection for his people. 
He knew the history of his nation’s wrongs, and 
felt his blood tingle at its recital. The chief said 
that he had gone to the President’s mansion, and 
had asked for protection, but his voice was borne 
away down the Pennsylvania avenue, and was lost. 
He (Mr. C.) could not help thinking of the elo- 
quent language of that native chief, when he him- 
self had stood before this House, a few days ago, 
and asked that the little body of Native Americans 
here might be heard, and when he saw his appeal 
made in vain, and his voice borne away onthe 
Pennsylvania avenue, and lost in the air. 

He hoped, however, to be able, on some occa- 
sion, to lay before this Mouse his views on this 
important question. Standing here, not as a repre- 
sentative of the Native American party, nor even 
of the sixth congressional. district of New York, 
but as a representative of the people of the Uni- 
ted States, he had now asked to be heard on the 
question of peace or war. Standing here in this 
attitude, he would urge upon the House the expe- 
diency of accompanying the notice (in the pro- 
priety of giving which he concurred) with an invi- 
tation to a compromise. This was the only mea- 
sure that would settle the controversy; and, until 
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by occupation, yet it was good to some extent. If || 


261 
have wars and rumors of wars. This measure 
would prevent any agitation or any apprehension 
of a war for long years to come. It would do so, 
because the American people being one and to 
themselves, need apprehend no collision with any 
powerful and rival neighbors. 

He would go for peace, because it was the inter- 


| est of this country to remain at peace; and the 


/measure which he had suggested would procure 


almost certain peace, thus enabling us ‘to agree 
with our adversary while in the way with him,”” 
This course he believed would put us in the 


| right, in the opinion of all our own citizens, in the 


judgment of all nations, and in the estimation of 


| Him who controls the destiny of nations. 


_ Mr. OWEN obtained the floor; and, on his mo- 
tion, the committee rose. 


Mr. W. HUNT asked leave to offer a resolu- 


| ion calling for information. 





Pending which motion, 
ry . 
The Louse adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Wepvespay, January 28, 1846. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of 
citizens of Michigan, praying the erection of a 
heht-house at the mouth of the White river; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of 200 citizens 
of Cayuga county, New York, in relation to cer- 
tain treaties made with the Seneca Indians ia 1838 
and 1842, praying the abrogation of said treaties; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the memorial of Charles 
Stearns, asking to be reimbursed for expenses in- 
curred by him in consequence of legal proceedings 
in which he was involved, on complaint of an offi- 
cer of the United States, growing out of a contest 
as to the ownership or title to certain lands, of 
which he was a coterminous proprietor with the 
United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. D- also presented the petition of citizens of 
Northborough, Massachusetts, who, representing 
war as a great evil, pray Congress to adopt meas- 
ures for an amicable adjustment of all international 
difficulties; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of citi- 
zens of Oneida county, New York, remonstrating 
against the treaties of 1838 and 1842, between the 
United States and the Seneca Indians, and praying 
their abrogation; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, rose and stated, 
that some time since he had offered a resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to in- 
quire into the expediency of modifying the judi- 
ciary system of the United States, so as to relieve 
the judges of the Supreme Court from circuit du- 
ties, and to reduce the number of the judges of 
said court; or into the expediency of forming a 
new circuit, to be composed of the States of Louis- 
iana and Texas; which was adopted by the Senate, 
and is now before the said committee. He was 
of the opinion that the time had arrived when the 
public interest required that the Supreme Court 
should be relieved from circuit duties; that from 
the vast accumulation of business before that court 
within the last few years, a large portion of the 
suits have been continued from time to time, the 
court not being enabled to decide half of the num- 
ber of suits pending. Such a postponement of the 
business of the court, from time to time, amounts 
almost to a denial of justice. He had obtained 
from the clerk of the Supreme Court a statement 
in writing, showing the state of business before 
the Supreme Court for a series of years—the num- 
ber of cases on each docket, the number of casea 
disposed of annually, and the number left on the 
docket annually—from which it appears, that at 
the adjournment of the last term of the Supreme 
Court, there remained on the docket, undecided, 
109 cases. Mr. J. argued to show that, in conse- 

uence of the admission of new States into the 
Aig the business would continue to accumalate 
in the Supreme Court to such an extent as to ren- 
der it utterly impracticable for thecourt to dispose 
of it. He said that two new States had been al- 
ready admitted into the Union, to which the judi- 
cial system of the United States had not been ex- 


it was adopted, and the question settled, we should || tended; that the Territories of lowa and Wiscon- 
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sin would soon be admitted into the Union as 
States; that if the system should not be modified, 
as proposed, it would be necessary, during the 
resent session, to form a new circuit, composed 
of the States of Louisiana and ‘Texas; and prob- 
ably, at the next session, another circuit, in con- 
se quence of the admission of lowa and Wisconsin. 
Thus the Supreme Court, already too numerous, 
will be increased by the appointment of two ad- 
ditional judges, making eleven in all. It appears 
to be the general impression (said. Mr. J.) that if 
the Supreme Court shall be relieved from the per- 
formance of circuit duties, the number of judges 
of the court should be reduced to seven, The 
vacancy now existing in the court, therefore, 
should not be filled, in his opinion, until the ques- 
tion of modifying the system, as proposed, shall 
have been acted on by Coneress. 

He called the attention of the Committee on the 
Judiciary particularly to the que stion, and urged 
the importance of prompt action upon the subject, 

On motion of Mr. J., the statement of the clerk 
of the Supreme Court, to which he had alluded, 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the petitions of citizens of 
St. Clair county, Michigan, asking that alaw may 
be passed by ¢ ‘ongress to prevent American steam- 
ers from purchasing fuel for their use in Canada, 
and thus avoiding the payment of duty thereon, 
asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion; which, by the unanimous vote of the Senate, 
was granted, 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Lydia 
Rush, made an adverse report thereon; which was 
ordered to be printed. . 

Mr. BARROW presented the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from the 
town of Plaquemine, parish of Iberville, in the 
State of Louisiana, to some central point in the set- 
tlement on Bayou Gross Tete. 


Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 
* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to inform the Senate whether any, and if 
any, what amount, of the net proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands, situate in the State of Illinois, 
but sold in the Vincennes district, north and south 
of the base line, and west of the second principal 
meridian, to which that State is entitled, has been 
paid over to the State of Indiana, or what disposi- 
tion has been made of the same. 


re ee CC 


Mr. DIX gave notice of his intention, by leave 
of the Senate, to introduce a bill fr the relief of 
Sally Lockwood. 

Mr. SIMMONS, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave, and introduced a bill authorizing 
the payment of a sum of money to Robert Perkins; 
which was read a first and second time, and refer- 
red to the Committee of Claims. 

Several messages, in writing, were received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Wark- 
ER, his private secretary. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved that the previous or- 
ders of the day be postponed, and that the Senate 
take up for consideration the “ bill providing for 
the setfment of the claims of the State of New 
Hampshire against the United States;’’ which mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The bill was then considered as in committee of 
the whole, and no amendments being offered, it 
was reported back to the Senate without amend- 
ment; when 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said that, as to the amount 
in the bill, it was a matter of small moment, but 
the principle involved was of infinite magnitude, 
and worthy of consideration. If he understood 
the object of the measure, it was to reimburse New 
Hampshire for the ordinary expenses which might 
be incurred by any State occasionally for main- 
taining its own jurisdiction and enforcing its own 
laws. It seemed, as far as be could learn from the 
Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Arnerron,] 
that, on a little point of territory adjoining the 
Canadian border, a parcel of lawless men had col- 
lected together for a refuge or asylum, claiming to 
belong to one jurisdiction or the other, as legal 
process was pressed on them; that they were citi- 
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zens of New Hampshire, and had endeavored to | 


secure themselves against the process of their own 
State. There may have been on the Canadian 
line persons similarly situated, taking refuge on 


the exigency occurred, to belong to one or the 
other country. 
Vermont [Mr. Puerrs] the other day, it appear- 
ed that from the reports made in the Legislature 
of New Hampshire, from official communications, 
the subject rose to the dignity of a question of 
invasion by a foreign Power! If this Government 
was responsible for a posse aiding an officer in 


If he understood the Senator from | 


enforcing process, it was a new principle, leading | 


directly to the public treasury to defray the ex- 
penses of a State, and all hands to be thrust into 
it to pay the county expenses. He lived in one 


of the most law-abiding and patriotic States, in | 


which there were occasional excitements and agi- 


tations, and, within a year past, more than a hun- | 


dred men, or two hundred, had been called out to 
aid in the execution of the laws. But he hoped 
and trusted in God that Kentucky would never 
be found here, asking the Government to maintain 
her jurisdiction, 


do it herself, and too proud to ask for assistance; | 
and she would never call on Congress to pay ex- | 


penses for that purpose. 
circumstances mixed up with this little insurrec- 


ibility that it was a foreign invasion. But the 
great State of New [lampshire did not require this 
sort of thing. He hoped the bill would not pass; 


it was somewhat of an old acquaintance, and had || 


been here, off and on, for many years. It may 
have heretofore escaped particular notice, and 


proper attention was called to the subject, had it 


met the sanction of the Senate, and never could, || cisive answer given by the Secretary of State, afier 


unless, by that perseverance which overcomes all 
sorts of resistance, it shall wear itself, by the force 
of attrition, through this House. 

Mr. ATHERTON supposed that this claim, 
though small in amount, A that reason was none 
the less deserving of the serious consideration of 
the Senate; nor was he aware that it was less de- 
serving of consideration because it was a claim pre- 
sented from the State of New Hampshire. If he 
understood the Senator from Kentucky, he [Mr. 
CritTENDEN] grounded his remarks on the infor- 


mation which he drew from the observations of the || 


Senator from Vermont, |Mr. Puenps.] ThatSena- 
tor placed his objections to the bill on one ground 
alone, so far as he (Mr. A.) was-aware. His ob- 


jection was, that this was a claim of New Hamp- || 


There were some little | 


shire for sustaining the jurisdiction of the State | 
within a territory where her jurisdiction was not | 


disputed. Now, if the ground taken by the Sena- 
tor failed, the objection to this bill failed. To 
show conclusively to the Senate that the Senator 
from Vermont was mistaken in his views, he (Mr. 
A.) had applied to the State Department, and ob- 
tained copies of a correspondence which took place 


it appeared that two difficulties grew out of the at- | 


tempt on the ore of the Canadian authorities to | 
iction over territory which had never | 


exercise jurist j 
been disputed, until the King of the Netherlands 
had awarded it to Great Britain. From the time 
of its settkement, New Hampshire had always ex- 


ercised her jurisdiction. [t appeared that the officer | 


not only undertook to serve the warrant from the 
Canadian magistrate, but undertook to arrest the 


persons who had served the process of the State of | 
A warrant was issued by Mr. | 


New Hampshire. 


Rae, a magistrate of Canada, for the apprehension | 


of three persons—two of them citizens of the Uni- | 


ted States, the other an inhabitant of Graven, or | 


Indian stream territory. Blanchard was arrested 
on this warrant, issuing from the Canadian magis- 
trate, and rescued by the inhabitants. How, then, 
could it be said the difficulty did not grow out of 
the attempt to ecorsios juriblietian by the Canadian 
authorities? There was no ** pretended’’ warrant, 
as intimated by the Senator from Vermont, so far 
as the facts were concerned. Commissioners were 
appointed by the Governor of Canada to inquire 
into the circumstances, and they reported that the 
difficulty grew out of the fact that a warrant was 
issued by a Canadian magistrate for the arrest of 
Blanchard; and Lord Gosford, and others, said 
that it grew out of the attempts of New Hamp- 
shire, notwithstanding repeated remonstrances of 
the British Government, to enforce its laws and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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sovereignty over territory never yielded b Great 


ae eck ie ST y} 
Britain, its ‘*original possessor.”’ Mr. A, read 


from documents in proof of this; and after other 


ed, | remarks, asked whether it could be denied that the 
the same spot of ground, claiming alternately, as || 


difficulty arose from the assertion of the right of 


the Canadian authorities to exercise jurisdiction 


over the territory. He proceeded to show that the 
ground taken by the Senator from Vermont y 


as 
unsupported by the facts of the case. 


Here vas 


_aconflict of jurisdiction—not a ** pretended war- 


rant;’’ it was recognised as a real warrant, issued 


by the Canadian magistrate, and had been so pro- 


nounced by the British minister, and by the Goy- 


ernor-General of Canada. 
ed for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PHELPS was not disposed to go into the 
discussion of the subject again. A few days sijre 
he made some remarks, putting his objection rm 
the bill on the ground that it was simply to defray 
the expense incurred by New Hampshire in en- 
forcing its authority or jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory. He had nothing to add to what he then 
said, except to call the attention of the Senate to 


In conclusion, he ask- 


|| the fact that, pending the controversy, an applica- 
She was competent enough to || 


tion was made to the General Government, desiring 

: : g 
its interference in the matter. He had before him 
the response of the Secretary of State, dated the 


2d of January, 1836, in which that gentleman 


i || said: **I have to add, in answer to the suggestion 
tion at home, to give color of ground to the plaus- | 


5 


* contained in your communication, that no neces- 
‘sity is believed to exist at present for the inter- 
‘ ference of the General Government in the manner 
‘proposed.”’ Now, in this aspect of the subject, 
the question arose, whether the General Govern- 
ment would assume the expense of the military 


' | expedition, when an application had been made to 
passed; buthe thought never, at any time, when || 


the General Government, in the first instance, and 
declined. It seemed to him, after this most de- 


| the General Government had declined to interfere 


in the matter, New Hampshire had no claim. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said he found, by the 
statement of the Senator from New Hampshire, 


| that the — about the territory was accompa- 
L 


nied by nothing of a hostile or military character, 
but a civil strife by officers of the law. Why call 
out the military? To resist the invasion of an of- 
ficer, with the warrant in his hand as a proclama- 
tion, and we to pay the fee-bill? That was the 
amount of it. Ifwe were to pay this claim, he 
did not know where the matter was to end. His 


| friends from Rhode Island, New Jersey, &c., had 


had internal troubles, and about jurisdiction. We 


| had been told, too, of naval engagements, in which 


| 
| 





a whole flotilla had been captured by the enemy; 
and this was far more important than the border 
war of New Hampshire. He hoped we would not 
undertake to pay the claim. Ifa bill was brought 
in for every time Kentuckians were called out to 
resist invasion—not by a constabulary force, but 
by Indians, with tomahawks and guns—it would 
amount to a pretty good sum. He would make it 


which ace || a point of honor and right, and stand on the ninth 
between itand the Canadian authorities, from which || 


part of a hair—he would not vote a cent, nota 
stiver. Missouri had had her Mormon war; but 
had she asked the Government to defray her ex- 

The invasion was carried on in New 


— ? 
|| Hampshire by constables and refugees, who claim- 


ed an asylum under one government or the other, 


as suited their purposes. When the military were 


called out, in the face of the refusal of the Gen- 


| eral Government to interfere, there was no neces- 


sity for it. In this case, not a human being was 
called to arms on the side of the invaders. It was 
an invasion bya warrant and @ constable! No 
matter what the Governor General said, we could 
not be made to pay. He was glad the yeas and 
nays had been called, and expressed the hope that 
there would be a final decision on this matter. _ 
Mr. WESTCOTT said that, from all the intor- 
mation he could gather, he was satisfied this claim 
was just, and should be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He did not agree with the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenven] as to 
the facts upon which the claim was founded, or 
the principles which should govern as to its settle- 
ment here. He would not go into detail; but it 
was manifest to him that these expenses were ne- 
cessarily incurred in resisting an attempt of the 
British Canadian authorities over a portion of 
country indisputably within the limits of that 
State. It was not, as the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky seemed to suppose, a dispute of a local 
and domestic character merely—an ordinary tres- 
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ass—a trivial affair—or an attempt by a mere 


line, a civil process issued by a Canadian magis- | 


i by the British | 
trate, unsupported and unsanctioned by ish | 
: The acts of the Canadian | 


Canadian authorities. 


THE 





officers were authorized and sustained by the Brit- || 
ish Canadian Government, and justified ona pre- | 


tence of claim to the soil. The Government of | 


the State of New Hampshire was bound to defend 
its citizens against this aggression. It had the 
right, and it was its duty, to invoke military force 
to defend this invasion of the rights of the State 
and its citizens. It was not bound to wait till the 
State was invaded by anarmy. It was not only 
wise, but it was its du 


ty, to resist the very first at- | 


tempt to encroach upon its territory by the officers, | 


civil or military, of a foreign Government. Such 
encroachments, properly repelled in the outset, are 


not as likely to be repeated. It applied to the Fed- | 


eral Government to perform its constitutional duty 
in the matter, and the unaccountable refusal of that 
Government to fulfil such duty made the action of 


the State authorities more imperatively necessary. | 
He was sorry to see this case likened to the oyster | 
war of New Jersey, the Mormon war of Missouri, | 
the late disturbances in Rhode Island, the Native 


American riots in Philadelphia, and other local and 
domestic disputes in other States. It is not at all 
analogous to them. It isa case of attempted ag- 


gression by a foreign Power. Even in the other || thorized to cause to be buiJt, equipped, and employed in the 
of a Federal Gov- || 


| naval service of the United States, TEN sSTEAM-SHIPs, or 
vessels of war, to be constructed of iron, if practicable, to 


cases referred to, it was the dut 
ernment to interfere if their aid was properly in- 


yoked by the State authorities, and to fulfil the | 


guaranty of a constitution by which the Federal 
Government are to protect the States from domes- 


tic insurrection, and in most cases, under this | 


guaranty, the General Government are justly lia- 


ble for the expenses incident to the preservation of | 


the peace and quiet of the country and its immunity 
from domestic violence. 


He had been informed that in the Southampton | 


(Virginia) affair the United States did defray a por- 


tion of the expenses of putting down that insurrec- | 


tion. Federal troops were certainly employed. 
But this, he repeated, being a case of contest as 
to jurisdiction with a foreign Power, it was the 
bounden duty of a Federal Government to defray 
these expenses. New Hampshire was a frontier 
State. The State of the honorable Senator [Mr. 
CriTTENDEN] was one of the only two States of the 
Union that had no foreign boundary of any sort. 


That State could therefoge never bring forward | 
He (Mr. W.) was from a | 


such a claim as this. 
State at the extremity of the Union distant from 
New Hampshire, with nearly two thousand miles 
of seacoast exposed to the depredations of foreign 
Powers inimical to us, and he felt the justice and 
propriety of the General Government paying this 
claim. It was the constitutional duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to protect the frontier States from 
every attempted aggression, whether by a civil 
posse or a military force of a foreign Power. It 
should extend the broad egis of the Constitu- 
tion—the protection guarantied by that com- 
pact—to the remotest sections of the Union, and 
to every citizen within its limits. Unless we did, 
it would invite foreign Powers to commit aggres- 
sions upon the States. Establish the principle that 
the frontier States must protect themselves, and 
are to bear all the burden of the expenses of resist- 
ing encroachments, and as to them one great object 
in forming the constitutional compact would be 
nullified. The citizens of the frontier States would 
then cease to feel confidence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment—cease to respect it; their attachment to 
it would be weakened, and their affections would 
be alienated from it. Do our constitutional duty, 
and you will cherish those feelings which all should 
have for the Union. om 

As to the amount of this claim, he ¥as not dis- 
posed to be suspicious of the constituted) authori- 
ties of the State of New Hampshire. He regretted 
the course pursued against the claim. Even the 
smallness of the amount claimed (which he regard- 
ed as some evidence of its being bona fide) had been 
commented upon, and assumed as a ground where- 
on to denouneé the claim as trifling. He did not 
think so. Some expenses were undeniably incur- 
ted. He was satisfied the items were reasonable 
and just. A sovereign State of the confederacy 


had preferred this claim. Some credit was due to 
her statement. 


would not be in acco 
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|| comity which should regulate the Government of || not so, however. The resolution had been adopt- 
constable to serve, on the American side of the | 


the confederacy in its course towards one of the || ed by a body as high as the convention, and over 


members of that confederacy. 

vote for the bill. ‘ 
The PRESIDENT announced the question, 

Shall this bill be engrossed fora third reading? 


He said he should || whose deliberations a distinguished member of the 
|| convention had presided. 


The meeting was held 
at the seat of Government, and was attended by a 
large concourse of the most respectable citizens of 


And the question being taken, it was decided in || Missouri, collected from every quarter of the State. 
| That was the body which had given the expres- 
| sion of popular sentiment and feeling to which he 


| the negative; veas 18, nays 2%, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Benton, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, 
Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Lewis, Niles, 
Speight, Westcott, and Yulee—18. 


Johnson of Louisiana, McDuffie, Mancum, Miller, 


| Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, Sturgeon, ‘Turney, 

















} 
| 
} 


| 


and Upham—22. 


AUGMENTATION OF THE NAVAL FORCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the following bill reported by Mr. Fairriecp from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the amend- 
ment offered thereto by Mr. Hannrcan. 

A BILL providing for the augmentation of the naval force 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 


wit: three of the class of frigates, five of the class of sloops 
of war, and two of a smaller class. 


Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the President be, i 


and he is hereby, further authorized, if, in his opinion, at 
any time before the commencement of the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress the public exigencies should require it, to 
cause to be completed all the frigates and sloops of war now 
upon the stocks, and to repair and put into active service all 
the sloops or vessels of war now in ordinary. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to purchase or collect such 
naval supplies, materials, and ordnance as his judgment 
may deem the public interest requires, limiting the amount | 
to the appropriation for this purpose hereinafterwards | 
made. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in carrying into 
effect the first section Of this bill, the President be, and he 


| is hereby, authorized to cause said ships or vessels to be 


built under contract, if, in his opinion, the public interest 
would thereby be promoted. 

Sec. 5. And he tt further enacted, That for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, the sum of five 
millions six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars—to | 
wit: forthe building and equipping the ships and vessels | 
provided for in the first section of this bill, two millions nine 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars; for completing the 
ships and vessels now upon the stocks, one million five | 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars ; for repairs of ships 
and vessels in ordinary, six hundred and twenty-five thou- | 
sand dollars; for the purchase of naval supplies, materials, 
and ordnance, five hundred thousand dollars—be, and the | 
same is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of the first 
section of the act approved March 3d, 1845, entitled “ An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the year | 
ending the 30th of June, 1846,” as limits the whole number 
of petty officers, seamen, or ordinary seamen, landsmen, 
aul bare in the naval service, to seven thousand five hun- | 
dred, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. HANNEGAN ppresented the following | 
amendment, offered by him several days since, and | 
which was also made a portion of the special order 
of this day: 

“ Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That the entire pro- | 


‘ ceeds from the sales of the public lands accruing to the | 
‘ United States be, and the same are hereby, appropriated to 


‘the immediate building and equipment of ten additional | 


‘ steam vessels of war of the first class of frigates; and for 


‘ this purpose, the President of the United States is hereby 
| 


‘authorized to apply forthwith the sum of two millions and 


‘ seventy-seven thousand dollars, being the amount received | 
¢ during the past year from land sales, out of any money in | 


‘ the treasury not otherwise appropriated ; said vessels to be 
‘constructed of the same material as the vessels provided 
‘ for in the first section of this bill.” 


} 


had alluded yesterday. 


Mr. EVANS desired to ask the chairman of the 


o | Committee on®Naval Affairs if he had any objec- 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Baghy, Berrien, Thom- |! tion to lay on the table the papers from which he 
as Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, || had yesterday read, and to move that they be 
Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, || printed. He believed that the bill had been drawn 
| in accordance with the recommendations of the 
| honorable Secretary of the Navy and the heads 


of the different bureaus, and he was of opinion 
that the documents should be put in possession of 
the Senate. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD remarked, in reply, that the 


| bill had been drawn in conformity with the recom- 
| mendation of the Secretary of the Navy, but not 


| those of the heads of bureaus. 


He apprehended 


| that there might be some impropriety in printing 
all these papers, but there was the letter of the 
| Secretary of the Navy, to which the objection 


| would not apply. 


} 


| 


the last named committee. 








The PRESIDENT stated that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Bacsy] held the floor. 

Mr. BAGBY arose, but yielded to 

Mr. HANNEGAN, who said he desired to make 


an explanation of a single remark made by him | 


yesterday. He had stated to the Senate that the | 


convention now in session in Missouri for the 
urpose of remodelling the constitution of that 
Beate, had unanimously expressed their opinions 
on the Oregon question. He remarked at the time 
that he had received the information from a friend 
now in his seat, [Mr. Arcnison.] In passing 
through that gentleman’s room, he found that he 


It should not be assumed that it |! [Mr. A.] had just opened a paper from home, and || 
was unfounded, or unjust, or trifling. Such rule || in it was contained the resolution which both sup- || 
ce with the principles of |) posed had emanated from the convention. It was 





That letter he would send to 
the Chair, with a motion that it be printed, 

Mr. EVANS. Was that communication in re- 
ply toa letter? If so, I could wish the original 


| letter to be included in the motion. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. I have not that letter at 
hand, but will look for it, and send it also. 

The communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy was then handed to the Clerk, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BAGBY then proceeded, and said: I would 


| have contented myself with giving a silent vote on 


the bill now before the Senate, had it not been for 
the basis on which the committee had rested its 
claims to adoption by the body, as well as for 
those measures of which it formed a part. It will 
be recollected by the Senate that early in the ses- 
sion the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] intro- 
duced a series of resolutions of inquiry relative to 
the propriety and necessity of augmenting the de- 
fences of the country; resolutions quite proper in 
themselves, and which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees of this body—one portion of 


them to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
another to that on Naval Affairs. 


The bill now 
before you is, I understand, an emanation from 
I have two objections 
to the bill before you. I object to it, first, asa 
peace measure, on the score of economy; it is too 
large for a peace measure. And I object to it, 
secondly, as a war measure, because it is entirely 
too small. The great point, however, for the con- 
sideration of the Senate in the discussion of this 
question, to which the arguments of all—and es- 

ecially of my friend from Maine—seem to have 
cas directed, is, whether there is anything in the 
situation of this country at present—whether there 
is anything in the present aspect of our foreign re- 
lations, either with Great Britain or other powers, 
which renders such an augmentation of the naval 
force as is contemplated by the bill, necessary and 
proper. In determining this question, it will be 
proper for the Senate to take a much wider range 
than the mere examination of the provisions of the 
bill. If this isa war measure—if its object be to 
provide for the naval defences of the country—I 
ask if it will not become indispensably necessary, 
in carrying out the presumption that an augmenta- 


| tion of the national defences is requirtd by the exi- 
| gency of the times, also to increase the army, and 
|| put the militia in a condition for immediate ser- 
| vice? 


I object to the bill first, then, as a peace meas- 


| ure, on the score of economy. You were told yes- 
|| terday, and told properly, by the Senator from 


Missouri, that the expense of your naval peace es- 
tablishment is now about six millions—upwards 


of six millions. The bill reported by the distin- 
|| guished chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
| fairs proposes to increase that amount about five 
| millions and three quarters, making the whole 
| round sum of twelve millions of dollars. I find by 


reference to proper sources of information on that 
subject, that the expenses of the peace establish- 
ment of your war department are about eight mil- 
lions. I do not deal in fractions, but speak in 


round numbers, which approximate, however, 
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pretty closely to the actual amount. 
that state of danger exists—if that state of alarm 
and apprehension described so often on this floor 
be weit founded—if it really exist—why, then, in 


represented as absolutely necessary, you will be | 
required to increase your army establishment in 


will have, at two single jumps, an addition of eight 
millions to your army establishment, and six mil- 
lions to your navy establishment, amounting in all 
to fourteen millions of dollars. @Vhat my friend 
from Missouri will require for the purpose of ef- 


fecting a better organization of this branch of the || 


service Lam not informed; but if the appropria- | 
tions for that branch be on the same scale with | 
those for the others, 1 do not hesitate to say that 

you will, before the end of the session, be called 

on to appropriate more money for these three | 
branches of the public service than is required for 
the whole current expenses of the Government. 
Instead of twenty one millions which, according to 
our estimates, will be sufficient for defraying the 


eee 


actual expenses of the Government, you will have, | 


in the first two months of the session, chalked out 


a line of policy which will inevitably, beyond all | 
doubt, run the expenses of the Government up to | 


forty millions! f the country be prepared for 
that—if this system of expenditure is to be carried 
out—if this is the time and this the bill on which 
to settle—we have been for almost seven weeks 
— much at sea, without rudder or compass; 


If, then, sir, '| that either party could dissolve the joint occupan- 


cy by giving notice, is it for a moment to be sup- 
| posed that either party contemplated that the effect 


|| of that notice would be to produce a war? Certainly 
furtherance of that system of defence which is now || 


| not. Both nations, in peace and satisfaction, abided 


| by the terms of that convention up to 1827, and | 
'| then, after a most pacific and deliberate investiga- 
the same ratio, and thus at the very outset you || 


tion of the whole matter, what did they do? Why, 
they extended it indefinitely. Is it possible that 
_ the great and wise men of this country and of that 


| can have been nursing, from the year 1818 to the 


present moment, a bantling out of which they have 
deliberately determined to produce a war? I take 
it for granted, then, that from the course heretofore 
| pursued on this question, from its inception down 

to the present instant, neither party have regard- 


_ ed it as at all a cause of war. Certainly not. They | 


| never so regarded it in its inception, and never, so 
far as | have been able to detect, at any subsequent 
period of its progress. Well, what is the state of 
that question now? We have been told over and 
over again that this negotiation has been so ab- 
ruptly broken off that no just ground has been left 
on which to renew it—that there is no basis upon 
which a treaty between the two countries can be 
formed. Well, I do not pretend to be much skill- 
ed, to be at all skilled, in the rules of diplomacy; 


| but let me ask, does the mere making of a propo- | 
| sition on one side, and a rejection of it on the other, || 


necessarily lead to war? Certainly not, sir. But 


|| as to the **notice’’-—that, Mr. President, is, I be- 


at the proposition brought forward by the Senator | 
from Maine presents an act, and by that act the | 


policy of the Government is clearly indicated and 
marked out. The answer to this may be, that 
this is a peace establishment. We have been told, 
over and over again, that it was in vain for the 
members of this body to attempt to shut their eyes 
to the threatening aspect of our foreign relations. 
It becomes the duty of the Senate, therefore, to 
look closely at the aspect of these foreign relations, 
and to find a conclusion to which they may come 
in regard to this bill, and see if all this be so. 1 
understand that the Oregon question is the only 
one with regard to which any apprehension exists 
of serious collision between this country and Great 
Britain. 
the unsettled condition of that question that a dis- 
tinguished Senator—yes, sir, not only distinguished 


I understand that it is in consequence of |) 


by a long course of public service, but whose views | 


upon all occasions are entitled to the most grave | 
and respectful consideration—entertains apprehen- | 
sions of danger, Sir, in relation to the aspect of | 


our foreign relations, it has been my misfortune 1] 


from the beginning—and that misfortune still ex- | 
ists—to differ entirely, and totally, and fundamen- 
tally from all the views which have a tendency to 
conduet the Senate to the conclusion that a war be- 
tween this country and Great Britain is inevitable. 
Let me for a moment inquire into the causes which | 


| 
are to produce such a result. I shall not travel into || 


the columns of the British press, for the purpose of 
analyzing and commenting on the remarks on the 
state of our foreign relations, or of our relations 
with the Government of Great Britain. I shall take | 
the acts of the Government from the formation of | 
the convention of 1818, with all the subsequent acts | 
of both Governments, and then I shall ask the Sen- | 
| 
1 


ate to determine whether, from the whole history || 


of that convention down to the present day, any | 
danger of war is justly to be apprehended. Before 
I proceed in this inquiry, I wish to relieve myself 
fram all connexion with peace or war parties. I 
make the declaration in the outset, that if ever that 
disastrous period in our history should arrive, 
when we would be involved in war, if still in the 
land of the living, I shall not stop one moment to 
inquire whether that war be right or wrong— 
whether we have been involved in it by righteous 
or unrighteous counsels. But the question here 
is, not whether we are to have, actually to have, 


peace or war. Our duty now is, like rational men, || 


| 


to inquire into the causes by the operation of which || country. 


that war is to be produced. 
1815; and, unless & Senate of the United States | 
come to the conclusion, the extraordinary conclu- | 
sion, that two of the most enlightened nations ex- | 


|, to it? 


| lieve, the great point on which the whole question 
turns; and we are told that that notice, which was 


expressly provided for in solemn convention near- | 


ly thirty years ago—a matter of compact, of ami- 


cable arrangement—that the giving of that notice, 
which was anticipated from the beginning, 1s to || 


involve this country in a war with Great Britain ! 
Let us look at that fora moment. Can it be be- 
lieved that intelligent parties to a compact—a com- 
| pact or a convention—would consider their rights 
violated by the termination of that convention by 


\the very means and according to the very mode | 


ae me in the provisions of the compact itself ? 


Power of the civilized world, can regard the giving 
of this notice as a hostile measure? Is there any- 
thing in that for which we have not bargained ? 
| Nothing. We fall back on the express stipula- 
tions of the compact into which we originally en- 
tered. We propose to terminate this state of 
things, and with what view? Surely not with the 


misery and untold horrors of war. 
for the purpose of establishing the relations of the 


ona permanent basis, with a view of removing 
them from that temporary ground on which they 


establishing them on a permanent foundation. 


| to bestow on this part of the subject, I have been 
| unable to come to any other conclusion than this: 
| that the relation of the parties—I mean the title of 
the two parties—can never be so properly settled 
| as by giving the notice, and so abrogating the con- 
| vention. I think the case a very plain one. Two 
| pone claim title to a certain tract of land; but, 


conjointly for a season. They do not thereby, 


must be regarded as a trespasser, to be removed 
by force. 





ably settled will be by giving the notice—and why ? 
The arrangement has been a satisfactory one to 
Great Britain, and why be in a hurry to put an end 


| abroad in regard to war appear to have changed in 
every quarter except a certain quarter of our own 
Before we were informed of the failure 


I go back, then, to || to establish a new ministry in England, everybody 


said that with the Peel administration there had 
been some chance of a settlement, but that with 
| Lord John Russell there would be no chance of a 





isting on the face of this earth, or that ever did ex- || settlement without recourse to the last resort—a 


ist upon the globe, did, at that period, see a state | 
of things out of which war must grow, I cannot | 
possibly perceive how the conclusion to which 
certain honorable Senators come can be properly | 


resort to arms. But that case has not been pre- 
sented; and it should by borne in mind by the Sen- 


war as inevitable and not to be averted—that the 


| ate, especially by that portion of it which regards 


sustained. When the convention of 1818 provided || British Government—I do not speak of the British 
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pon what ground, L ask, is it presumed that either | 
this Government, or that of Great Britain, or any | 


design of involving the two countriés in all the \ 
But we do it 


two countries, so far as that convention is involved, | 


have stood for nearly a quarter of a century, and | 


From all the examination which I have been able || 


yefore settling the question, agree to occupy it | 


by any means, determine that one or the other | 


I believe further, as I have said, that the only 
means by which this question can ever be peace- | 


She gets all she desires,and therefore is not | 
|| disposed to abandon it. The signs at home and 


ee 5 





press; that is not the Government—has at no pe- 
riod placed this subject beyond the reach of peso. 
tiation. At the time when Sir Robert Peel defined 
his position, and took distinct and definite rround 
on this question, what did he say? Toa question 
| twice repeated, what was his answer? Not that 
they held their title to Oregon—no, the word « ¢)- 
| tle’” was never used—but that they had rights there 
| ‘* clear and unquestionable,” and when it be : 
necessary to defend those rights they were pre- 
a to maintain them. Was that a warlike dec. 
aration? Nota word was uttered about the t)- 
tle’’—it was only affirmed that they had rights 
| there which they were resolved to maintain, By 
|| whatever danger of war might have been appre- 
| hended from the going out of the Peel ministry and 
the coming in of the Russell ministry, it is now al- 
|| together dispelled. The Russell ministry failed in 
| its formation, and the Peel administration has been 
| reinstated in power. 
|| ‘There have been various other topics connected 
|| with the discussion of this question, and all of 
| which have entered properly enough into the con- 
| sideration of this bill. I have been told—in a spirit 
of fervent patriotism no doubt—that in reference to 
this great existing controversy between the two 
nations, it was necessary to prepare the hearts of 
the penne of this country for war. Upon that 
|| point, also, I differ totally with certain honorable 
|; Senators. lask if the improvement, the civiliza- 
| tion, the Christianity of len centuries are now 
, to be enveloped in a dark and portentous cload? 
|| Are we to be driven back to the horrors of the dark 
ages? If I had the power to speak by authority, I 
would endeavor to prepare the hearts not only of 
the people of this country, but of all countries, for 
peace. My exertions would be to bring about that 
glorious period—that latter day of perfect light and 
| liberty—when, as the inspired seer has foretold, 
| the nations of the earth shall learn war no more. 
An honorable friend near me, [Mr. F'arrriexp,} in 
| the ardor of the debate yesterday, intimated that 
there must be a lack of patriotism on the part of 
those who did not exactly go with him in his ad- 
| vocacy of this measure; and I presume that his al- 
lusion was to the question of the Maine boundary. 
He was entirely mistaken. I regard that as the 
| best patriotism which preserves the people of the 
United States in the pursuit of those objects, and 
_in that course of policy which has already conduct- 
ed them to great prosperity and glory, and on a 
| continued adherence to which the fulfilment of their 
destiny depends. I say to my honorable friend on 
the left, [Mr. Farrieip,] and to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan on the right, | Mr. Cass,} 
that it is not by preparing the hearts of the people 
of this or any other country for war, that the grand 
objects of humanity—of civilization—the great 
cause of mankind itself may be best advanced. I 
incline entirely and totally to a different opinion. 
| But I must be distinctly understood on that poiut. 
I admit that when the struggle comes, it shall not 
_ only be for war, but for war to the knife, But that 
is not the question which we are now called on to 
entertain. ‘The great question to-day, in the dispo- 
sal of this bill is, first, whether there is sucha prob- 
ability of a war as will justify the Government ot 
the United States in running into an enormous eXx- 
penditure? That question being decided in the 
negative, as I think it must be, there remains no 
question about patriotism in our action. 

Let us look at this business in a calm and can- 
did spirit. Let it be so regarded by both bodies 
of the chamber. And now, is war likely to occur? 
Are there no means left to avert the difficulties 
which seem now to be so threatening; and can 
that prevention be effected consistently with the 
honor of the country? Upon that point also I 
| wish to be understood. In the settlement of this 
|, and all other questions with foreign Powers, I go 
| for the honor drot, for the rights next, and for the 
|| peace last. I go for these great objects in the or- 
|| der in which I have stated them. I am not, there- 
|| fore, to be understood as exhibiting a willingness 
| to abandon one jot or tittle of the honor of the 
| country—to yield the title to one inch of that “7 
|| which properly belongs to us. But the great lea . 
|| ing inquiry ould be, whether that honor an 


these rights cannot be maintained in all their pleni- 


came 


sut 








tude and purity without the cost of that extraord!- 
nary expenditure to which the adoption on this 


d \ead? I think they can. Mr. Presi- 


|) bill wo 


dent, there seems to be a little coyness on the 
H part of Senators in the expression—not lately, but 
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some ume 
mity to the 
ident. — 
or enmit 
circle an : 
isting relations of different departments of the Guv- 
: > 


> nment. : . . ° 
en to make; but if the question be, as I think it 


should be, whether we are in favor of the measures | ther or not it ought to remain in perpetual oblivion. 


recommended by the President, I, for one, answer 


distinctly and emphatically, Yes. I am in favor | 


of these measures, however, not from personrat con- 
viderations. The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent are, in my opinion, conceived in sound wis- 
dom and pure patriotism ; but the bill las not been 
brought forward in accwrdance with these recom- 
mendations. ‘The President reeciumends appro- 
priations at the present session sufficient to casry 


private relations, rather than to the ex- | 
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it 


out that system of naval defence, and naval prepa- | 
ration, Which has formed the constant subject of | 


the attention of the Government for years past. 
But there are no recommendations of an increase 
of war-steamers involving an expenditure of six 
millions of dollars, This, therefore, is not a Gov- 
ernment measure, Itis an emanation, as | have 
already remarked, from the resolutions introduced 
by the Senator from Michigan, and brought into 
liie by the fostering attentuon of my honorable 
friend from Maine. 1 have no idea, Mr, President, 
of relinquishing any poruon of our territory. This 
is not the first time I have been called on to speak 
that quesuon, ‘ . 

When a measure, much more interesting to the 
honorable Senator from Maine and the people 


whom he represents with so much ability here, | 
was before this body, I believe I was one of | 
nine Who voted against the ratification of that 


treaty; and I voted so, not because I believed that 
the treaty had not been negotiated with the best 
and purest intentions on both sides, but because 
the ratification involved the great principle whe- 
ther we were at liberty, by treaty negotiation and 
stipulations, to cede away a portion of the territory 
of the United States, But now we have been for 
two months discussing a state of things not likely 
tooceur. I tell m 
vecan] that I shall be as warmly resolved, as 


friend from Indiana [Mr. Han- | 


determined not to surrender any portion of our | 


dary question. But, sir, day after day we have 
been involving this question in greater difficulty 
by looking at a state of things not likely to oceur. 
Ihave no doubt that if thé notice be given we 
shall get Oregon, and in so far contribute to that 
onward progress of our free institutions, which 
they are, 1 hope, under the providence of God, 
destined to pursue for ages to come. I therefore 


say, that from my opposition to this bill no in- || 


ference is to be drawn that I am opposed to the 
nouee, or to any other measure necessary for the 
protection of our rights in that territory, and for 
aking possession of it too. 
tng the cart before the horse. I am not in favor 
of meurring enormous expense—of running the 
expenses of the Government up to forty millions 
by an unnecessary increase of the army and navy 
—when I can see no probability of the occurrence 
ofany justifying contingency. I am for holdin 
on to the money until the emergency arises, xn 
then if necessary I am for applying every dollar— 
not only every dollar in the treasury, but every 
dollar that can be raised by a great, intelligent, 
and patriotic people. I ask the friends of this bill, 
what would Pe the condition of this country, if, 
aller augmenting the navy as it proposes, and also 
augmenting the army in a corresponding ratio, and 
running the expenses of the Government up to 
forty millions, it would be found ninety days after- 
wards that all the difficulty about the Oregon ques- 
tion had been finally and honorably settled? In 
that case we should have a Government saddled 
with an expense of forty millions, without any- 
thing to justify the enormous expenditure. 

There is another objection to the bill. I have 
been satisfied for years that the time had come 
when it was necessary to put the naval establish- 
ment of this country on a permanent footing, and 
to regulate it by law. That conclusion seems to 
have been fully attained. In 1842, the eyes of the 
Whole country appeared to be opened, and after 
protracted, able, and laborious investigation, it 


was determined to reduce the navy, instead of aug- || hereafter. 


menting it. 


of this body—twenty-seven to seventeen. 


But I am not for put- | 





| 








. e | 
ago—of their friendship or their en- | not, therefore, necessary, as a peace measure, to | 
resent Administration, or to the Pres- || 


Well, I consider the question of friendship || 
belongs more properly to the private | 


augment the navy establishment; and if war is to 
come, why (I say it with all respect for my friend 
from Maine) this bill would be but as Lilliput ar- 
rayed against Gulliver. Itistoo small. ‘The Sen- 


| ator from Missouri desires to postpone the bill toa 
I have therefore no expressions on that || 


distant day. I should greatly preter laying it on 


| the table, there to sleep until events showed whe- 


| But if, on the other hand, it should become neces- 


| the emergency. 


sary to make war preparations, then we could 
bring forward measures adapted to the object and 
‘That was the view which | took 
of the matter on its first introduction here. | 
wished neither to postpone nor to reject it, but 
simply to lay it on the table, and await the pro- 
gress of events. 1 am still of the same opinion. 
At all events, in the present aspect of our for- 


eign relations—if no new light has been emitted | 


tending to lead to a different conclusion—I state 
now, without allusion to the Oregon question, that 


_ the time cannot arrive, in the progress of this ses- 
| sion, when [ can vote for that bill, or anything 


like it. If there be no danger of war, I will not 


vote one dollar for the increase of the navy; if 


there be reasonable danger of war, | shall vote | 
whatever may be necessary, although it should 


take the last dollar in the treasury. 
or itis too small. It is not good for peace—it is 
not good for war. I hope, therefore, the Senate, 
if they should conclude to retain the control of this 


It is too large, 


| subject at all, will postpone it till the most distant 


day; if not, to lay it on the table, there to sleep ull 
we find a necessity for ‘aking it up. 


I have another view to offer connected with the | 


general subject of this bill. A portion of the 
country which I have the honor to represent, and 
the whole section to which, locally, 1 belong, 
is peculiarly exposed and defenceless. If we 


| are threatened by foreign invasion, there is no | 
| portion of the continent more exposed, nor any 
_ that would more imperatively require an increase 
| of the navy, than that section to which [ belong. 
| But the experience of the past has satisfied me 
| that that section of the country is not likely to 


come in for its full and appropriate share of these 


| general and abundant appropriations of the public 





| money, either for one branch or the other of the 
rights to Oregon, as I was on the northeast boun- | 


public service. Although we pay into the treasury 
infinitely more than our just proportion of the ex- 
pense of the Government, yet I have noticed with 
mortification and regret, too, that when the im- 


pores day of distribution came, the lion’s share | 


ias been granted to others, and we have been put 
off with a pittance. It is a remarkable fact, and I 


| ask the champions of the navy, I ask the advo- 


cates of commerce, and of all the great interests of 
the country, to look for a moment at the expendi- 
tures for the navy and promotion of commercial 
interests, and then see that one of the most import- 
ant Cities of this Union has received within the last 
five years the enormous sum of just $15,000! The 
city of Mobile has received, within the last five 


years, from all these monstrous expenditures for | 


the navy and for the advancement of commerce, 
the enormous and liberal amount of $15,000; and 
that, too, whilst she has been contributing one-fifth 
of all the commerce of the country! And I relate 
it with perfect good nature, when asked for ano- 
ther small appropriation by a distinguished gen- 
tleman, not now a member of this body, it was 


refused by a respected friend on the other side of 


the way, then, I think, at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, on the 
already received $15,000! I cannot, therefore, for 
that reason, consent to vote this general «ppropria- 
tion, when I see how miserably we have fared in 
the day of distribution. 
ish on that point. 
coast, more defenceless than ours, can be pointed 


ground that we had | 


lam not, however, self- | 
If any other portion of our | 


out, I will vote cheerfully for whatever papeagee 


tions may be requisite; but in return I shall ex- 
pect, not as a matter of favor, but of justice, that 
when I point out the exposed condition of another 
and most important vulnerable point, I shall be 
met in a corresponding spirit. But as for these 


general appropriations, either for naval or for com- | 


mercial purposes, I shall go for them with great | 
caution, with great deliberation, if I go for them | 
In every light, therefore, in which I can | 


at all. 
regard this bill, I cannot vote for it either now or 


I cannot vote for it as a peace measure, | 
That measure was carried by a vote || because if we are to have peace we want no in- | 


It is \| crease of the navy. The Senator from Maine re- 
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marked that our commerce was on every ocean, 
and that our sails whitened every sea. Why that 
is the very strongest argument that human inge- 
nuity could devise—the extent of that commerce— 
the uninterrupted prosperity of that commerce— 
for the purpose of showing that, for thé@protection 
of that commerce, an augmentation of our navy 
was not necessary. 

I have regretted, and must be permitted to ex- 
press that regret, with entire respect, that a wrong 
complexion has been stamped upon the whole 
series of the measures presented since the opening 
of Congress. | ask you, in the name of all that is 
sensible, what is the condition of the country now? 
You find trepidation and alarm among the people 


of the United States from one end of the country” 


to the other; and I ask how has this state of things 
been produced? What measures have you had 
before this body calculated to excite the country 
to this state of fever heat? What measures are 
now before you caleulated to create such appre- 
hension and alarm? This is the first measure call- 
ing for the general action of the Congress of the 
United States which has been at all calculated to 
excite any alarm, and yet we have heard every 
day—in every quarter—the inquiry coming up, 
‘*are we to have war?’’ And yet, though there 


| has been a response Ih Some quart is that war 1s 


inevitable, what preparations have been made ? 
None atall, But it has been represented that pre- 
parations are necessary, and that has produced 
this state of things—a state of things more mischie- 
vous than any circumstance which has occurred 
within the last twenty years. Some gentlemen say 
that they have nothing to do with the sensitiveness 
of the commercial pulse, or of the stock-jobbing 
pulse. Neither have I, sir. But I desire to see 
the public pulse, throughout all the ramifications 
of society, beat temperately. 1 do not wish to see 
any poruons of the arterial system disturbed—un- 
necessarily disturbed, Yet, I conceive that the 


| events of this session of Congress have been cal- 


culated 


| 





produce that state of feeling, which I 
regard as hot only very unnecessary, but, | must 
be permitted to say, very improper. The hearts 


|| of the people of this country, sir, do not need to 


be prepared for war. That is a subject on which 
they have but one heart. No preparation of that 
mighty popular heart is necessary for the work of 
war, when war is inevitable. And if I were dis- 
posed to take the popular side of this or any other 
question, merely for the sake of popularity, I 
should feel myself bound to step forward, and de- 
fend the people of the United States against the in- 
sinuation that they require to be prepared for war. 
Prepared by whom? Prepared in what manner ? 
By what process? By speeches in the two Houses 
ot Congress? Indeed! Do they, who contribute 
the means of defending the country, but not the 


| oratory of Congress, need to have their hearts pre- 


pared for war? No, sir. ‘They require no such 
pein. Convince them that their rights have 
veen assailed, that their honor has been threatened 
with disgrace, and from the East, the West, the 
North, and the South, you will see them hurrying 


| to the support of the Government as one man! 


I trust, sir, that in all the steps that we take in 
relation to this question, or any other question con- 
nected with our foreign relations, we will proceed 


| calmly, but firmly; that we will investigate the 
| subject properly, and when the issue comes up, 


that we will plant ourselves on the side of the coun- 
try, and I am confident that no want of preparation 
on its part will be wanting. I have never, sir, I 
believe, been found advocating British policy, and 
if I could be indulged in one aspiration more than 
another, it would be that the standard of British 
political morality might never be raised in this 


/country. ButI am bound to regard Great Britain 


| nation on the face of the globe. 
| place, as a man, that if I entertained the opinion of 
‘the British Government and people which has 
| been expressed here from day to day, | should be 
| ashamed to be in alliance with her. 


as a great and intelligent nation. I cannot shut my 
eyes to the fact, that we have stronger and closer 
relations with her, that our interests are more inti- 
mately interwoven gith hers, than with any other 


And I say in my 


If I believed 
that Government to be the despetic, overbearing, 


and cruel Power which it has been described to be 
here, I should at once dissolve all commercial con- 
nexion with her forever. But that happens not to 
be precisely the state of the case. hat is the 
state of the case? We have an important unsettled 
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question with one of the most intelligent, most en- 
lightened, most Christian nations of the earth. 
Now is it wise—is ii statesinanlike—does it dis- 
cover much common sense, to pour out unceasingly, 
untiringly, the most bitter abuse of that Power—a 
Power to thom we have over and over again made 
proposals fora justand amicable settlement of the 
controversy between us? Do we expect to attain a 
peaceful and honorable result by the constant and 
vain abuse of that Power with whom we have this 
controversy? Why, if our patriotism—if our in- 
tellizence—-if our love of country, and our common 
sense, were in proportion to the abuse which we 
pour out upon Great Britain, beyond all doubt we 
should be the most enlightened and patriotic nation 
® under the sun! And in all this is it to be fora 
moment supposed that I entertain any fear of Great 
Britain? No, sir; whatever opinion we may enter- 
tain of that nation or her Government—we owe it 
to ourselves, to the present generation, and to all 
future time, todischarge the duties devolving upon 
us, not from the fear of Great Britain—I do not sup- 
pose that there is a man in America, there is no 
one at least who possesses an American heart, who 


can ever know such a feeling—but we must look to | 


what is due to ourselves as one of the great family 


of nations, as well as what is due to Great Britain, | 


What is due? Settle your difficulties honorably 
and peaceably if you ean; but raise no war-cry 
until facts show that It is necessary to go to war. 
If gentlemen are so well satisfied—if the Senator 
from Maine, as he stated yesterday, is convinced 
beyond all doubt that a war is inevitable, I ask 
him—with all his sagacity, his statesmanlike sa- 
gacity, of which he possesses a large share—if he 
has made an adequate provision for that state of 
things which he professes to see before him, even 
with the clearness of the sun at noonday? Will 
that suffice? No. It cannot, in the calm judgment 
of any Senator, be at all adequate to the object 
which gentlemen appear to place before them. 
One of two things is certain. We must have 
war or peace. We have peace now, and for that 
reason am opposed to an increase of the navy. 
Again: if war comes, it must be met by an ade- 
quate provision, and by the whole force of the 
country. Do not let us march out with Falstaff’s 
charge of foot. Adapt your measures in coinci- 
dence with the importance of the emergency, and 
then you show the best disposition to inspire uni- 
versal confidence. Possibly I may be mistaken in 
the view which I take of the Oregon controversy; 
but suppose that lam? Suppose that war—the 
direst of all calamities—should come?  ‘**Suffi- 
cient,”? Mr. President, ‘‘unto the day is the evil 
thereof;”? because that will be an evil the conse- 
quences of which no man can caleulate—that is 
not to be estimated in dollars and cents: it is to 
be calculated by the sufferings of the whole coun- 
try. The question, then, will not be, what will 
you take from the national treasury, or by the 
hand of taxation; but when you see the gloom and 
sickening desolation—I do not mean the fear—con- 
sequent upon the staté of things produced by the 
most honest war, then you will begin to realize the 
consequences of what has been said and done here, 
and perhaps not till then. If it be the pleasure of 
the Senate to lay this bill on the table, or to post- 
pone till the first Monday in May, I have no ob- 
jection. As I remarked before, 1 should prefer 
Jaying it on the table, so as to keep it in the power 
of the Senate. If any gentleman really —— 
that war between the two countries is inevitable, I 
ask him to bring forward measures adequate to the 
prosecution of such a war, so that the people of the 
country may know what you are about, and what 
they have a fight toexpect. It is due to the peo- 
ple; not to prepare their hearts but to prepare their 
arms—to prepare the fireside and domestic circle, 
If, in the opinion of the Senate of the United 
States, there is danger of war, which makes it ne- 
cessary for our Government and people to prepare 
for such an event, now is th@time to commence; 
but do not Jet us commence with a corporal]’s guard 
—<do not let us commence with five frigates and five 
or six millions of dollars; but let us estimate the 
whole amount, that the country may know what 
it will be called upon to do. Crying “ peace, 
veace, When there is no peace,’’ has been repro- 
Sooail by the highest authority. Reprobation, as 
severe and pointed, is equally merited by the cry 
of ‘war, war,’? when there is no danger of war. 
Mr. President, in conclusion, let me say that I 
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that! (turning to Mr. Hanwecan.] But I do not |, compatible with national 
| that of an _— to arms 


wish to exhaust the treasury, and exhaust the na- 


uuon, by making preparations not warranted—not 
called tor x: facts. 


Mr. MILLER said that he was in favor of an aug- 
mentation of the steam-power of our navy, for the 


purpose of coast and harbor defence. He thought, | 


by a postponement of the bill, as suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri, they would have time to 
consider, and so amend its provisions as to make 
it acceptable to a majority of the Senate. He 
had long been of the opinion that it was necessary 
for us to expend more money than had heretofore 
been capand 


of preparing for a war, supposed to be now proba- 
ble by some, but in the exercise of the general prin- 
ciple that should govern us—*‘ in time of peace to 
prepare for war.’’ He thought that the best and 
most economical defence for our harbors and riv- 
ers was steam-vessels of the lower class. The 
present plan of coast defence consisted of two lines 
of defence, exterior and interior, of fortifications 
at the mouths of our bays and rivers, and-of harbor 
fortifications, for the more immediate defence of our 
cities. The exterior line of defences must of course 
be kept up by fortifications. But he believed that 
since steam-power had been applied to war pur- 
poses, we might lessen the expense of defending 
our harbors by applying floating batteries, or 
steam war-ships of the lower class, tor this purpose. 


heartily; but so far as it went to build steam-ships 


of the larger class—sea-going vessels—he was op- | 
posed to it. ‘There was no necessity for it, unless | 
we were to have a war of aggression, a war which | 


° 35 . ° 
gentlemen have discovered in the future—fighting 


the battles of all the nations of the earth, defending | 
the tottering republics of South America, and in- | 


terfering in their disputes. He would enter into 


no such quixouc scheme. 


foreign aggression, resting under the glorious prin- 
ciples of our free institutions, and enjoying the 
blessings of peace. 


work of preserving their own independence, and 
permit them to look to us as a nation preferring 


the blessings of peace, yet prepared to defend itself | 


in war, 

The larger class of steam-vessels would be of no 
service tous. With England the case was differ- 
ent. She employed the larger class of steamers for 
the use and defence of her numérous colonies, and 
she was able to supply them with fuel by her depots 
of coal now established in almost every sea. It 
was well known that the class of steamers such 


as the Princeton, could only carry fuel for eight | 


days; and the largest class, for twenty-two days. 
Now, he would ask, what service would the larger 
steam-vessels be to us? 
abroad to protect our commerce, because we can- 
not, at the extent, fit them out with fuel to last over 
twenty-two days. There were no places for depéts 
of coal, unless on our own territory. Therefore, 
he hoped that when the bill came to be amended, 
we would decide on war-steamers of the smaller 
class for our harbors and rivers. 
pend on it that no squadron of the enemy could en- 
ter our bays or rivers, ff they were filled with an 
adequate number of these floating batteries—ships 


of the smaller class, drawing a small quantity of 


water. 
He would vote for the bill as a peace measure; 


and in giving this vote, he would not for amoment | 
consider that he was voting to prepare for war. He | 


wanted to have more evidence to satisfy him that 
we were in the imminent peril referred to by the 
Senator from Michigan {Mr. Cass.] He could not 
bring his mind to believe that any question now 
pending between this Government and Great Brit- 
ain—nothing but folly and wickedness—can bring 
the two nations into conflict. War about what? 
About a disputed boundary line—a dispute which 


a dispute about the partition of a country yet un- 


day of adventure but a small number of our citi- 
zens have ventured there to seek their fortunes. 


Had these two nations arrived at the point | 


where it was necessary to settle it by the sword? 


shall vote for the notice. Do notbe alarmed about Js there no arbitrament, no mode of settlement, 
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|| refinement, and in the arts which ac 


| most distant seas, was to be sacrificed to the 


ed for putting our coasts, our harbors, | 
and rivers in a state of defence, not for the purpose || 


| country to cast 


| Oregon? 
| present aspect of this question, if we have the 


Our true policy was to | 
keep the country in a proper state of defence against | 


Sitting under our own vine | 
and fig tree, we miglit leave to other nations the 


We could not send them || must be somewhere. 





We might de- | 





ee and honor, but 
! rms? Are these two great 
alt in their progress in prosperity 
orn and ele. 
vate the human race, and to pour out the life-bloog 
of their people in such a cause as this? Was i 
to be supposed for a moment that the commerce 
of these two great nations, now floating on the 


nations to 


2 5 phre Ne 
sy of a transient war-fever? Were the mechanics 


and manufacturers content to abandon 
of their avocations, and to rush into the ranks of 
battle? Would the farmer willingly forsake }; 
plough to partake in the uncertain issues of y “ 
fare? Were the _ of this now almost boundle a 
\ sehind them the blessings of peare 
and in armed bands rush across the mountains t : 
e@tend, in the eloquent language of the Senator 


the pursuit 


_from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,] for * the first inch of 


599 


v , 
There was no anger of war, in the 


nerve and the moral courage to maintain peace 


| He held that it required as much energy and nerye 


for a statesman, when the public mind was y 
fever heat, to stand up for peace as to advocate 
war. It was an easy thing to lead a nation from 
peace to war, but it was a different thing altogether 
to lead a nation from war to peace. He held a War 


p to 


|| party in time of peace in the same estimation as he 
'| did a peace party in time of war. But he wished to 
| look at the reasons assigned by honorable Senators 


As far, therefore, as the bill proposed to build steam- |) here why they have made up their minds that we 


ships for our harbors and rivers, he would go most || 


will have war, and that we ought to prepare for it. 
The most prominent views, and which had taken a 
deeper hold on the public mind, were those of the 
Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] in which he 
graphically depicted the present condition of the 
two countries. The Senator said that the two 
nations had taken their positions. Great Britain 
had never been known to recede, and the United 


| States could not recede now with honor. And 


the honorable Senator had depicted the two nations 
as standing fronting each other—neither turning 
to the right nor to the left—England too proud 
to f° back, the United States too proud and hon- 
orable to recede. It was a startling picture! Eng- 
land too arrogant—the United States too‘honorable! 
The Senator had represented, in effect, the two na- 
tions as two locomotives on one railroad track. 
Both had gone beyond the turn-out place, and com- 
ing in different directions, they must rush together, 
reckless of consequences; England crying ‘“ clear 
the track,”? and Brother Jonathan saying “ go 
ahead.” If such be the position of these two 
mighty Powers, let the engineers who have reck- 
lessly brought on this fatal rencounter, beware of 
the consequences. 

But how did these nations come to be placed in 
this situation? How did it happen that they were 


| placed in this condition that they must meet in 


Whose fault was it? The fault 
Was it true that the United 
States and Great Britain stood in the position that 
neither would recede, nor turn to the right or to the 
left to settle this question? To show the position of 
Great Britain on this subject, the Senate had been 
referred to the newspapers as expressing the tone 
of public sentiment; and the Senator from Michi- 
gan read, as authority on this subject, extracts 
from two newspapers—the Spectator and the 
Times; and from his remarks, if he (Mr. M.) un- 
derstood them correctly, the Senator is still of the 
same opinion that he was a month ago, that there 
is still imminent danger of war. The Senator, 10 
his speech of Monday last, said: 

‘I consider the danger of war imminent, not 
‘inevitable. Had I thought it inevitable, I should 
‘not have submitted propositions for inquiry, but 
‘ decisive measures for devia. I hold on firm- 
‘ly, sir, to every word I said before, neither soft- 


mortal conflict? 


'fening nor explaining, but denying, because 


‘apprehended we might have war, that therefore 
‘] denial it. And I still consider danger immt- 


/*nent, not diminished, so far as I know, by the 


: . | *recent arrival. 
has been in existence for a quarter of a century— |) 


The subject in controversy re- 


‘mains precisely as it was. The question was, 


bou | and is, whether we shall surrender to the British 
settled by civilized men; a country possessing so | 


few inducements for colonization that even in this | 


‘demands, or whether the British Government 
‘ shall surrender to ours. If no such cession Is 
‘made by either party, the two countries will be 
‘brought into conflict. I see no indication that 
‘one or the other will sufficiently yield. And 
‘there is an article in the London Times of Jan- 


‘uary 2, which does not look as though England 
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‘would go further in her offers than she had al- | 
‘ready gone. Itis unequivocal and decisive.’ | 

He (Mr. M.) did not put much ‘confidence 
in sentences gathered from newspapers; neither 
did he judge of the intention of Great Britain 
from what he had seen in the journals. The 
genator had, from the Times of the 2d of Jan- | 
uary, inferred that there was no prospect of the 
<ettiement of the question. Had the Senator ex- 
amined the paper of the next day, (the 3d,) he 
would have found in that paper an article which 
had been hailed in this country, in a certain quarter 
_and that quarter must have great influence with 
the Senator—as an olive-branch of peace. He 
would ask the attention of the Senate to the article 
referred to. ‘The Times says: 

« We think, then, that every purpose both | 
‘of honor and interest would be answered, if the | 
‘ British minister, on whom now devolves the duty of 
‘making fresh proposals to the Government of the 
‘ United States, were to renew, on his part, the of- 
‘fer made to England by Mr. Gallatin in the presi- 
‘dency and ‘under the direction of Mr. Adams. 

‘ That proposal was to take the 49th degree of north lati- 
‘tude as far as the sea as the bowndary line, reserving 
‘to Great Britain Vancouver’s island, the harbor of St. 
‘Juan de Fuca, and the free navigation of the Co- | 
‘lunbia. This would be a concession as far as 
‘superficial area of ground is concerned. It would | 
‘Jeave the United States masters of the greater part 
‘of the Oregon. But it would secure the princi- 
‘ pal advantage of the country—the free navigation 
‘of the Columbia—to the servants of the Hudson 
‘Bay Company, as well as harborage, anchorage, 
“and settlements for English vessels trading with 
‘China and our possessions in Australia and New 
‘Zealand. It would concede all that the most suc- 
‘ressful war could acquire—a sovereign but barren 
‘dominion; it would secure all the commercial | 
‘blessings of an honorable compromise and a ra- 
‘tional peace. It would not deprive the native 
‘Americans of any equitable advantage, but it 
‘would retain for Englishmen that privilege to 
‘which they are justly entitled—the privilege of 
‘ sharing in the traffic between North America and 
‘the English settlements in the Pacific. No im- | 
‘partial man can expect that an English minister | 
‘ would ever consent to transfer to the United States | 
‘the monopoly of the carrying trade between Hud- | 
‘son’s bay and English colonies in that sea. | 

“We hope that no rules of diplomatic etiquette will 
‘prevent our representative at Washington from || 
‘making some proposal of this kind. We hope, also, 
‘that no false pride, or more ignoble sentiment, | 
‘will preclude the ministry at Washington from | 
‘accepting it. And if they do reject it as coming | 
‘from us, we do not see how, after such a rejec- | 
‘tion, they can refuse to submit the question of | 
‘miles still left in dispute to the arbitration of some 
‘neutral power. ‘To reject an offer conceived in 
‘the spirit of peace and moderation, and, at the 
‘same time, to demur to the suggestion of a refer- | 
‘ence, would be to deserve, not less than to pro- | 
‘voke, the imputation of the most reprehensible 
‘obstinacy or the most insolent injustice.’’ | 

Mr. M. said it would be perceived that the | 


Times recommends that the Government of Great || before they are ready to go into a contest of this 


sritain should take up the proposition made by |, 


| 


Mr. Gallatin, under Mr. Adams’s administration, || 
to settle the Oregon question at the 49th degree of | 
north latitude, reserving to Great Britain Vancou- 
ver’s island, the harbor of St. Juan de Fuca, and | 
the free navigation of the Columbia. 

Upon that publication (said Mr. M.) I find in the 
“Union” of this morning an article which I have 
read with a great deal of pleasure, and I ask leave | 
of the Senate to read that portion of it which re- 
lates to this question: 

__ That great journal is—with all its enormous 
Sins against America—a shrewd observer of the 
‘pulse of the English Government and people; and 


‘if it has observed aright in this instance—if the | 
‘ British peopie will sustain the British Govern- | 
ment now, in coming forward to us with the pro- 
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| now standing where it ought to stand, and where, 


‘in the spirit of justice which the adoption on her | 
* part of that preliminary proposition may be sup- 
‘ posed to indicate in part—then we say—certainly | 
‘not that the question could be at once settled, for 
‘in the present new attitude of the question, nego- 
‘tiation even on: that proposition would yet have 
‘a great deal to accomplish—many just rights of 
‘ours still to secure, many great and sacred inter- 
‘ests of ours yet to protect;—but this we will say, | 
‘that such a proposal as that on the part of the | 
* British Government, made in the manner and car- 
‘ried out in the spirit which we have indicated, 
‘would make every friend of just and honorable 
* peace, both in this country and in England, and 
‘throughout the world, ‘breathe freer and deep- | 
‘er,’ with a good hope for civilization, for free in- | 
‘ stitutions, and for mankind. It would not then 
‘be unreasonable to hope that on such a proposal, 
* so made and so carried out to the more ample re- 
‘cognition of our just claims, farther negotiation 
‘might yet build a peaceful monument to the en- 
‘lightened moderation and justice of two great na- 
‘ tions.”’ 

I am very happy, Mr. President, that there is 
still a mode suggested by which these difficul- 
ties can be settled: and although I do not under- 
take, nor wish to be so understood, to advocate the 
views presented in the *‘ Union,’’ yet | wish the 
country to understand that this great question is 
now in a position to be settled and open to com- 
promise upon principles of justice and a regard for 
the peace of the world; that we are not im that 
strait in which war is inevitable. Sir, Lhave al- 
ways said that this question was still open to ne- 
gouation. Iso understood the President’s Mes- 
sage; and such has been the declarations of the 
leading journals on that side of politics throughout 
the country; and, sir, it would be very strange if 
it were not so—passing strange. I think that mt 
is by peaceful negotiauon only that this bound- 
ary line can be settled and defined—not by war. 
And now the country will be pleased to hear 
from the official organ itself, that the question 
is still open for negotiation—that it may be sull 
settled so as to rejoice the hearts of the lovers of 
peace throughout the world. What means, then, 
this phrase of **going for the whole of Oregon or 
none??? What is the meaning of the war speeches 
we have heard on this quesuon? What becomes 
of those certain, conclusive, and incontrovertble 
rights by which, we are told, this nation is entitled 
to the whole of Oregon? Sir, this Government is 


' 


I firmly believe, it intended to stand from the be- 
ginning—keeping itself open for negotiation. | 
believe that all this noise about war is intended 
more for the galleries of this House, than for the 
Administration to act on. Sir, we are told that the 
hearts of the people of this country must be pre- 
pared for war—to stand on the first inch of Ore- 
gon—for by giving that, we must yield the last. 
Sir, when the people of this country are satisfied 
that the whole of Oregon or a portion of it is 
theirs—the moment you show them where, not 
whereabouts, the first inch of their country is—I’ll 
be bound for it they are ready to fight for it. But 


OB 
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guage as that amounted to a declaration of war. 
ask, then, why give the notice in the present state 
of things, if it will lead to war? Is it because you 
are afraid England will negotiate you out of it? 
Are you afraid that the British authorities must 
have the advantage? I beleve, sir, nobody has 
a right to come to that conclusion; I believe it 
will not be borne out by our diplomatic his- 
tory. Nothing, sir, is a cause of greater pride 
to the American people than the diplomatic his- 
tory of their country. Where have we been 
overreached or defeated? When, in what case, 
has our nation been dishonored by the men who 
were entrusted to settle and defend their nation- 
al rights? I believe, with a little time and pru- 
dence, with the present prospect of things before 
us, there will be no difficulty in settling, and 
that honorably, this question. " But, sir, if we op- 
pose this consummation—if we are determined 
upon notice, and going for war—then war will 
surely come, and we had better prepare for it. If 
Senators tell me that the notice ought to be civen— 
that the notice will preduce war—then I ask them, 
in the name of my country, to prepare for it. In 
| this view of the case, in what position does the 
| Administration stand? The Executive has recom- 
| mended the giving of the notice; Senators high in 
| the confidence of the Administration fell us that it 
will lead to war. Is this followed up by prepara- 
|tions for war? No, sir; nothing of the kind. 
| There is no recommendation to prepare for war; 
the whole country is prepared for peace. The 
| whole tenor of the recommendations of the Mes- 
| sage is one of peace. What measures were they 
that were recommended? A reduction of the ta- 
riff, the establishment of a subtreasury! Glori- 
ous preparations for war, it must be admitted! 
He could not bring himself to believe, then, that 
the President, as Senators represented, entertained 
the supposition that war was inevitable. 

It was not his intention, at this time, to enter 
into the great question of our rights to Oregon. 
That question is not now before the Senate. He 
only desired to express his solemn convictions that 
all our rights to Oregon could be maintained without 
war, and without any sacrifice of national honor. 
He thought it due to his constituents to protest 
against the adoption of any measures calculated, 
in his opinion, to lead them into an unnecessary 
war. When war does come, if come it must, on 
a question like this, it will then be too late to op- 
| pose it; too late to talk of peace and of the calami- 
ties of war. The natural state of this country is 
| peace. Under its influence, we have advanced to 
| our present state of national glory and prosperity; 

and the statesmen who can maintain the peace of 
|| this nation for twenty years to come will do more 
| towards acquiring dominion, wealth, and glory, 
| for their country, than can be accomplished by the 
heroes of a thousand wars. He therefore felt it 
to be his duty to abstain from doing anything that 
might prevent an amicable and an honorable set- 
tlement of this question; but to do everything in 
his power, consistent with the national honor, to 
preserve the peace of the country. 

Mr. CASS then rose and said that, being obliged 





kind, they look to the Executive to do his duty— 
to show them where the boundary of their coun- 
| try is. When that is established you will find no 
| man in the Senate, nor in this wide land, disposed 
to hesitate; but they will go into no war to settle a 
| mere boundary line. I know of two men in our 
| part of the country, whose farms were adjacent to 


‘| each other, and who disputed about the boundary 


line; and the principle involved in the dispute was, 


|| whether the line ran on the north or south side of 


| atree, two feet over. Upon this narrow point they 
| went to law. ‘I‘hese were inch-men, sir, who, in- 
| stead of settling this mere boundary quesuon by 


|| compromise, contended for the first disputed foot, 


and thereby lost, in expensive litigation, every 
| broad acre of land they possessed. 
| Again, sir; itis said war is inevitable. If we 


‘position alluded to, to wit: the same propstion | es the notice, the honorable Senator from Ar- 


‘which Mr. Adams made to the British Government, 
‘and which that Government then most wrongfully 
and unwisely rejected—if, we say, the British Cab- 
_ inet shall now come forward to renew the nego- 
_ Jaton with us in a spirit of farther compromise, | 
‘on that PS peed e farther concessions on the 
, part of Great Britain, which the rights and in- | 
terests of the United States might require in the | 


ansas says he believes we will have war. Well, 
| I believe, if that state of things were followed up 
with the declarations of my friend from Indiana— 
‘*the whole of Oregon or none’’—if we take pos- 
session of the whole country, and reject all negoti- 


| ation on the subject, nothing is left but war. It is 


a declaration of war. It is tantamount to saying 
to Great Britain, ‘‘this country is ours; we shall 


‘premises, shall then be treated by Great Britain | haveitall.”” Any child would know that such lan- 





to leave the city to-morrow, he was desirous of oc- 
| cupying a few minutes on the subject before them. 
| To him the question was a very simple and plain 

one. It was this, and nothing else: ‘* Are the de- 
| fences, military and naval, in a fit and proper state 
|| for such a country?” He asked every gentleman 
| who heard him to put his hand to his heart and 
| answer that question. Why, if the naval forces 
| of the country were called upon, they would not 
'| afford a vessel for each of the harbors; and as for 
| the standing army, if it were stationed round the 
| country, the soldiers on guard would not be in 
| sight of each other. They knew that activity pre- 
|| vailed to a striking extent in the military and na- 
| val departments of Great Britain; it was notorious 
| that she was fitting out powerful armaments for 
| some object not kn@wn; and yet in the relations 
|| now existing between her and this country, the 
|| latter is now as defenceless as she was twenty 
|| yearsago. Every gentleman ought to ask him- 
|| self, Was the country in the state in which it 
|| ought to be? They had heard a great deal said 
|| about a war establishment and a peace establish- 
|; ment. For his part, he did not understand the 
|| distinction. He thought that every establishment 
|| for defence presupposed a state of war. If they 
| could calculate on a continuance of peace, there 
‘| would be no occasion for any establishment. War 
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was the end of all their establishments, naval and 
military. Every man ought to ask himself this 
plain practical question: Do the circumstances in 
which the country is placed threaten danger? ‘The 
gentleman from New Jersey had just given ex- 
pression to the same views, but he was altogether 
surprised to hear him talk of the fact of his having 
heard war spoken of there as inevitable. He 
should be very sorry it was, but he was persuaded 
that such a thing had not been asserted in that 
body. ‘The gentleman had also said England was 
willing to negotiate. He (Mr. Cass) hoped with 
all his heart she would; but it was to be kept in 
mind that the difficulties increased every moment. 
No man led the country. 
in peace or war. The - exercised an individual 
opinion, but the country was not an individual, 
Now it could not be denied that, all things con- 
sidered, if there was a reasonable probability of 
war, there ought to be a reasonable preparation. 
The gentleman had said the bill before them was 
neither @ peace nor a war measure; but it was sull 
perhaps adapted to the present position of affairs, 
As danger approaches, the necessity for prepara- 
tion increased. No nation in the world ever said 





i 
i 











probation of the President—not one word of it. 
Mr. WEBSTER. Is that an exception to the 


(|; general rule? Does the President usually revise 


|| the articles in the * Union ?” 


| 


| 


The country led itself | 


‘*she would sit down in peace and raise all the | 


money at once she should want.’’ Nations were 
like individuals, and the same principles applied 
to them in both cases. Lvery naval officer would 


| the House at this time to take up and consider the | 


tell them it took four, five, or six months, to pre- | 


pare vessels for sea, If he was guarantied peace, 
then he would not go into war; but if he thought 
there was a reasonable danger of war, he would 
make reasonable preparations. He would, there- 
fore, change his friend’s bill, and provide for a 
greater increase of the army and nav y: Nobody 


there wanted war; but there would be still dif- | 


ferences of opinion as to its likelihood, the prob- | 


ability of its approach, and the sacrifices that 


should be made to avoid it, and sustain peace. | 
The greater part of gentlemen went on the suppo- | 
sition that the present peaceful state of things | 


would be uninterrupted; but the real question to 
be kept in view was—is there such evidence as 
went to show that the Government of Great Britain 


will make such reasonable sacrifices connected | 


with Oregon, as to induce this Government to ac- 
cept them? If there were not such evidences, it 
was their duty to begin to make expenditures. 
Armies and navies were not permanent. 
raised an army it could be more easily disbanded 
when not wanted; no matter what force was mar- 


shalled, the hands of the nation were upon it, and | 


it could not be kept there without their leave. He 
was not for war; the cry raised was out of place, 


and it was unfair that gentlemen on that floor | 


should be charged with it. Was there, he would 


ask, a single Senator on the right side of the house | 


who would put his hand to his breast and say there 
was no danger of war? They were told by the 
President that negotiations were at an end; but 
nobody could be authorized to say that they 
should be perpetually closed. 1t would be a spe- 
cies of insanity to say so. But was there any 
prospect of their being renewed? They all knew 
they had been suspended, and, as far as he knew, 
there had been no offer made on the part of Great 
Britain to renew them. We claimed the whole of 
Oregon; so did England. For so far, causes have 
kept the two parties from coming in contact there; 
but there was no power on earth to prevent it much 
longer, unless a oon and strict treaty to define the 
boundary. Nothing was clearer than that. Now, 
suppose the notice was given, and no preparation 
made; the consequences were very obvious. 


Again: suppose the notice should not be given; | 
the consequence would be, that in a few years the | 


whole territory would be completely overrun with 
a heterogeneous population. And could it be sup- 
posed that it was to remain in that condition, as it 
is now? 


If they | 


| 


} 
} 


| ing this motion, 


| the eve of the adjournment yesterday: 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. SPEIGHT obtained the floor, and moved 
that the Senate do now adjourn; but withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. TURNEY moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill providing for the settlement 
of the claims of the State of New Hampshire 
against the United States was rejected; and pend- 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of | 
Executive business; and, after some time spent | 
therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepvespay, January 28, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 

The SPEAKER announced that the regular | 
business would be the call of the committees for || 
reports. 1 


Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT rose and asked || 


following resolution, which he had introduced on | 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the ‘Preasury be 
directed to report to this House a detailed state- 
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‘lieation, and at this hour it does not meet the ap- | for the benefit of Indians, from the Ist of Octo 





| (if the committee shall not sooner come to 


| proceed to vote on such amendments as 





ment showing the amount of public money lost by | 
the treasury since the Ist of January, 1834, by | 
reason of the failure or delinquency of deposite 
banks; and, also, the amount lost during the same 
period by reason of the defalcation or delinquency 
of collectors, receivers, and all other officers charged 
with the collection, custody, and disbursement of 
the public funds; and what steps have been taken 
for the recovery of the same. 


Mr. HOPKINS was understood to- say that 
these statements would make a very large volume, 
and would entail a very heavy expense on the 
House. He must hones object. 

Mr. HUNT appealed, inetfectually, to Mr. 
Hopkins to withdraw his objection. 

So the resolution was laid over. 


Mr. STANTON rose and moved a reconsider- 
ation of the vote by which the following resolution, 
reported yesterday by Mr. Perrit, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on the memorial of Wil- 
liam Lanphier and Joseph Harris, had been 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the said William Lanphier and 
Joseph Harris are notfentitled to any relief. 

Mr. S., in support of his motion, and in reply 
to the report of the committee that these gentle- 





| men had done no more service to the Government 


| than they had agreed to do, entered briefly into a 


_ statement of what the parties themselves had to 


say, and of what, he thought, the committee ought 
to say, so as to place the parties on a proper foot- 
ing. 

The matter (Mr. S. said) was important to no- 


sum involved did not exceed five hundred dollars. 
Mr. RATHBUN briefly explained the action 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
And the question was then taken and decided in 
the negative 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, by leave, presented the fol- 
lowing communications, viz : 
A message from the President of the United 


| States, transmitting the annual report of the in- 


Was it for a moment to be fancied that it 


could be peacefully settled by two distinct Govern- | 


ments, and colonized by two dgstinet people? The 
idea was absurd. If that state of things were al- 
lowed to exist, as surely as the sun shone in the 
sky, it would bring them into war. It might be 
postponed for a few months, but the first gun fired 
m Oregon would be the signal for the conitlict. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. [take the responsibility— 
to make the matter as short as possible—of saying 
that the article in this morning’s ** Union,” refer- 
red to by the Senator from New Jersey, does not 
present the views, does not express the sentiments 
of the President. It never met his eye before pub- 


| 


spectors of the Penitentiary for the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

A letter from the Postmaster General, transmit- 
ting, in obedience to the eleventh section of the act 


| of Congress, approved 26th of August, 1842, a list 


of clerks and other persons engaged in the depart- 
ment during the last year, and the salary of each, 
together with the residence of each at the time of 
his appointment; which letter and list were laid 
upon the table. . 

A letter from the Second Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry Department, transmitting, in obedience to the 


‘| act of the 30th of June, 1834, copies of such ac- 
‘| counts as have been rendered by persons charged 


| 
body but the gentlemen themselves, and the whole 
j 


|| or intrusted with the disbursements of money, &c., 


Jan. 28 


—s 
! ner, 
» Inclusive. 
n the same 
‘counts were 
itures of the 


1844, to the 30th of September, 1845 
together with other information upor 
subject; which letter and copies of ac 
referred to the Committee on Expend 
War Department. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmittine 
in obedience to the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 17th instant, copies of all 
documents and papers containing all the evidence 
in possession of the department illustrative of da. 
ring acts and outrages lately committed jn the 
Cherokee nation, at of the persons or party who 
were responsible for such outrages, which . 
documents, &c., were referred to the C 
on Indian Affairs. 


THE OREGON DEBATE. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and offe 


following resolution: 

Resolved, That all debate in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union on joint 
resolution No. 5, relative to Oregon, shall cease at 
two o’clock, p. m., on Thursday, February 5th, 


h letter, 
ommittee 


red the 


M : a con- 
clusion on the same,) and the committee shal] then 
: may be 
pending or offered to the same, and shall the) re- 
port it to the House, with such amendments 
may have been agreed to by the committee, 


Mr. P. KING asked the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution; which were refused. _ 

‘lellers were demanded. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

The motion being agreed to, the resolution (with- 
out a count) was laid on the table. 

A motion to that effect having been made and 
agreed to, the House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Tissatts, of Kentucky, in the chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN announced the unfinished 
business to be the joint resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, providing for the termi- 
nation of the convention of 1827 between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain 
concerning the territory of Oregon. 

Mr. OWEN was entitled to the floor; but being 
at the moment out of his seat, 

Mr. THOMASSON asked the committee to take 
up the bill (or joint resolution) referring to the Post 
Office Department the claims of Seth Leavenworth 
or adjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that that bill must 
be in Committee of the Whole, and not in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. STARK WEATHER hoped, he said, that 
the motion would not prevail. ‘There were many 
members who were desirous to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN said that any gentleman who 
claimed the floor would be entitled to it. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said the gentleman who 
held the floor [Mr. Owen] would be in the House 
in a few moments. 

A motion was again made on the right of the 
Chair that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN (addressing Mr. J. R. In- 
GERSOLL) inquired whether he insisted on his mo- 
tion that the committee rise. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said yes, because the 
gentleman who was entitled to the floor was not 
at the moment in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN was about to put the ques- 
tion; when : 

Mr. OWEN, who had entered the Hall ad inte- 
rim, rose and claimed the floor, and addressed the 
committee as follows: 7 

Edmund Burke, when a member of the British 
Parliament, was once asked, why ministers, when, 
in any case, they had a well-ascertained majority, 
did not press the question at once, without the 
trouble of discussing its merits. ‘‘'That has been 
tried,’’ was his reply, “ but it would not do. The 
minister who should persevere in it would soon 
have to go out.”’ a 

And yet there is no direct responsibility of the 
British Premier to the people whom he governs. 
Powerful he is; absolute, almost, while he retains 
a controlling majority at his beck; but still, he 
must defer to public opinion; or, if he neglect such 
deference, loss of power, and degradation from 


place, is the speedy penalty. 


as 
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And thus, . 
are responsible for our acts as a nation to no hu- | 
oe rf If we would retain our station and in- || 
fluence among, the nations of the earth, not only | 
must our public acts be justifiable, but, before we || 
consummate, we must take the trouble to justify | 
“— motive in rising now is to furnish such small || 
contribution as I may to the mass of evidence and | 
arzument so ably supplied from our Department of || 
State, in vindication to the world of the course | 
pursued by our Government on the great question | 
of the day. 7 

Accusations of a grave character are brought, in 
respectable quarters, impugning the justice of the 
measures recommended by the President and now 
under consideration by the House, in regard to the 
territory of Oregon. I do not speak of charges | 
coming from foreign and interested sources; but of 
language used by the press here at home, and by 
members on this very floor. We of the majority 
may feel exceedingly well satisfied that our course 
is just, and these charges unfounded; but it is not 
the less an imperative duty to defend the one and 
repel the other. 

select, as a specimen of the ground assumed by 
a portion of the press, a paragraph from a New 
York paper of good standing. Speaking of our 
title to Oregon, the Journal of Commerce, in an 
editorial of December 25, says: 

«“ The evidence, even as for south as Columbia |! 
‘river, is not all on one side, by agreat deal. And 
‘when we come to latitude 49, the English claim 
‘js better'than our own.”’ 

If this be true, then the President lost sight of | 
right and justice, when he adhered to the offer of | 
49 as an ultimatum; and Mr. Pakenham was jus- | 
tified in expecting from our Government some | 
“further proposal more consistent with fairness | 
and equity.” 

And, a some London journalist triumphantly 
quotes against us such a paragraph as that, drawn 





us, we of these United States, while we | 


ower, must yet defer to the public opinion of |) 





from the pages of one among the leading periodi- 
cals of the Union, he will find, in further aid of an | 


argument about the reckless and grasping ambition | 





and Oregon, offered at your table, not by some 
young, rash, hot-headed partisan, but by a mem- | 


ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] both || 


able and experienced, a gentleman whose talent 
and standing no one disputes. The second of these 
resolutions declares: 

“That it would be a dishonor to the age in which 
‘we live and in the highest degree discreditable to 
‘both the nations concerned, if they should suffer 
‘themselves to be drawn into a war upon a ques- | 
‘tion of no immediate or practical interest to either | 
‘of them.’? 

Aneminent British statesman once said, that *‘ as 
we ought never to go to war for a profitable wrong, 
so neither ought we to go to war for an unprofita- 
ble right.” "There is much good sense in the 
maxim; and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
doubtless considers it strictly applicable in the 
present case. 

The direct inference from his resolution is, in the 
first place, that the right in dispute, if indeed it be 
aright at all, isan unprofitable right; that it is of 
- gain importance whether we cede to Eng- | 
anc 
ng south of 49 and north of the Columbia. He 
esteems it our imperative duty, rather than resort 
to war, to make some compromising division of the 
disputed tract. 

I will ask the gentleman to take the map in hand, 
and answer me a question or two. It avails nothing 
to talk vaguely of some compromise. Let him tell 
me what compromise, beyond that already offered, 
he suggests. If he recede but half a degree south | 
of 49, he touches already the Straits of Fuca, the 
entrance, and the only entrance, to Puget sound. 
If he abandons to England but one degree out of 
the three which span this debatable land, the line 
cuts us wholly off from these straits, from Admi- 
ralty inlet, and consequently from Puget sound; 
Wwe might as well take the line of 47 at once, and 
surrender that sound altogether, as to cede its sole 
entrance and exit. 

Is this, then, the gentleman’s proposition ?—that 
England should have the harbors of Puget? and 
that it is of no practical importance whether she 
has them or not: 


Let Captain Wilkes, speaking in his aie | 





| morals does it become our imperative duty submis- 
| sively to give way, for this only reason, that she || find, or frame,a plea to justify! When our wishes 


| 


| tain Wilkes says: 


| stead of value along the entire Pacific coast? Is the 


of these States, certain resolutions touching war || maritime control of Oregon a matter so trifling that 


|, She estimates—how differently from the gentleman 


| from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnrop,] or the gen- | 





a part, or even the whole, of the territory ly- | 


| looks to practical results. On the table of her Cab- | 


| of Fuca, of Admiralty inlet, of the harbors of Pu- 


| if come it does, when she shall relinquish to us that 


269 


ublished narrative, say a word to us touching the || ‘ making large importations of stock from Califor- 
arbors of that territory. He tells us: | ‘nia, and some of the best breeds of cattle from 
“The coast of Oregon, to the south of Cape | ‘ England. They have also entered into farming 
‘ Flattery, (the southern cape on the Straits of | ‘on an extensive scale,”’ &c.—Vol. IV., p. 329. 
‘Fuca,) is rocky, much broken, and affords no | The Puget Sound Company, observe; their cen- 
‘harbors, except for very small vessels.’"—Vol. IV., | tre of operations being Fort Nisqually, at the south- 
page 296. ern extremity of the sound; the very point at 
And again: | which, in all probability, a line of communication 
‘No ports exist along any part of the coast of | hence to China and the East Indies would termi- 
‘ Oregon south of the Columbia river, that are ac- | nate, and the consequent point of embarcation of 
* cessible to any class of vessels, even those of but | the Asiatic trade; the New Orleans, in short, of 
‘very small draught of water.’’—Vol. V., p. 149. | the Columbia valley, with half the world directly 
As to the mouth of the Columbia itself, which, || open to the vessels that shall leave her wharves. 
for so many years, repelled discovery, he tells us: | And this Puget Sound Company has the chartered 
** Mere description can give little idea of the ter- | right, and the capital, to found extensive agricul- 
‘rors of the bar of the Columbia; all who have _ tural settlements; settlements of the most perma- 
* seen it have spoken of the wildness of the scene, | nent kind; setttements which must inevitably and 
‘the incessant roar of the waters, representing it rapidly spread out, from that centre, south to the 
‘as one of the most fearful sights that can meet very banks of the Columbia. 
‘ the eye of a sailor.’’-—Vol. IV., p. 293. And then, whose will that country be? How 
Experience and accurate surveys will doubtless || will the British Government dare, even if she 
diminish these dangers; but yet 1t must remain a | would, neglect or abandon the British interests 
matter of doubt whether the mouth of the Colum- | that will have sprung up under the protection and 
bia can ever be used, throughout the various sea- | privilege of her own laws and charters ? 
sons of the year, as a general port of entrance for Does the gentleman from South Carolina think 
vessels of every draught. that all this is going on just as it should? that we 
On the other hand, all navigators, from Vancou- || have but to fold our ania in sagacious inactivity, 
ver to Wilkes, concur in testifying to the safety of | and look quietly on, and all will be well? Then 
the entrance to Puget sound, and to the value of its | may we also declare, when the thunder growls, 
harbors; as capable of receiving, and sheltering in || that there is no storm in the air. Then may the 
perfect security, the largest fleet of line of battle 


patrol slumber in security at his post, even when 
ships the world ever saw brought together. Cap- || the enemy’s cannon give warning note that he is 


|| advancing, in mass, to the onset. 

‘* Nothing can exceed the beauty of these wa- || _ I pass to the second proposition of the gentleman 
‘ters nor their safety: not a shoal exists within the || from Massachusetts, that if, under any cireum- 
‘Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty inlet, Puget || stances, we suffer war to arise, we thereby bring 
‘sound, or Hood’s canal, that can, in any way, || discredit on our country, and dishonor on the age 
‘ interrupt the navigation of a 74-gun ship. I ven- || in which we live. 

‘ture nothing in saying there is no country in the ||‘ Discredit! dishonor! Strong terms! 1 have al- 
‘ world, that possesses waters equal to these.’’— || ready shown that we contend for no trifle, for no 
Vol. IV., p. 305. | unprofitable right. The only remaining contin- 

I repeat my question: is it of no practical im- || gency under which such charges can justly apply, 
portance whether or not we, as the future owners || is, if we contend for that which is no right at all, 
of Oregon, cede to Great Britain the only safe har- || for that which is but a profitable wrong. 
bors in that country, retaining not even one road- || Sir, if there be a situation in life, public or pri- 
| vate, where a wise and just man will set jealous 
guard on his reason, it is, when he bends its pow- 
ers to decide a question of disputed right, to which 
| he is one of the parties. ‘The best of us are but 
men. Our longings tinge our judgments. That 

which we desire should be, how readily do we 














we are tamely to surrrnder it to England, merely 
because, without a color of title, she sees fit to ask 
us for it? According to what code of logic or 


| 


chooses pertinaciously to insist? 


| urge, or our interests solicit, how prone are we all 
See, in her very pertinacity, the proof how well 


| to rush upon conclusions, to which our unbribed 
reason would never have assented ! 

In a spirit of scrupulous self-watehfulness, then, 
let us approach this question. In the great cause 
now pending between us and England, before the 
She || tribunal of the civilized world, let us adopt the 

| principles of her declaration rather than those of 

inet lie minute topographical surveys of the Straits | our own; let us take the testimony of her witness- 

| es, rather than of those it is our equal privilege to 

get. From the first moment of negotiation she con- || summon. And if, even out of these materials, of 

tended for these; to the very last she has adhered || our opponent’s own selection, we can still erect an 

to her pretensions. And whenever the day comes, || impregnable title, not a to what we have claim- 

| ed, but to much that we have offered to relinquish, 

master key to the commerce of the Columbia val- || then even self-jealousy may be satisfied, and the 

ley, then will a favorite and long-cherished plan of | judgment of a candid world must, perforce, be 
hers fall to the ground: the plan of settling, with | given in our favor. 

British subjects, quietly, but exclusively, this dis- || England, pending this negotiation, has virtually 

trict of country. A distinguished gentleman from |} abandoned all claims founded on discovery or prior 


tleman from Virginia, [Mr. PenpLeton|—the 
value of this disputed tract and its magnificent har- || 
bors. She is experienced: she is far seeing. 


| South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] seems to perceive no || settlement; a very sufficient age that she does 


evidence, or danger, of any such plan. I ask him, | 
is it to go for nothing, that while seven thousand || ment by her plenipotentiaries, — to the 
American citizens have already settled south of the sigaondl at the sixth conference held in December, 
Columbia, not one, no, not even one, has found a || 1826, they declare: ; 
home north of that stream? Are we to pass over, || ‘* Whatever title may have been, however, either 
as of no serious import, the fact, that the Hudson || ‘on the part of Great Britain, or on the part of 
Bay Company deliberately, if without violence, in- || ‘Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, it was, 
duce the removal, to what they call the Ameriean || ‘from thence forward, no longer to be traced in 
side of the river, of every citizen of these States | ‘ vague narratives of discoveries, many of them apoc- 
who attempts a settlement on what they persist in || ‘ ryphal, but in the tert and stipulations of that con- 
calling the British side? Must we have stronger | ‘ vention itself.”’-—Doc. 199, H. R., 20th Cong., 
portents still? I can furnish them. The following || Ist session, p.52. : 
paragraph is from Wilkes’s narrative : | This proposition, if it be admitted, narrows 
‘‘As the charter of the Hudson Bay Company | down the whole controversy to a very simple 
‘precludes their engaging in agricultural opera- | point; to an examination, namely, of the ‘ text 
‘tions, another company has been siptiieel 4a || and stipulaticns” of the convention in question, as 
‘ der the title of the Puget Sound Company, and its || the only just source of title, in either nation, to 
‘ officers are exclusively chosen from among them.” || territory on the nerthwest coast. 
‘# * «The capital of the Puget Sound Company || Our negotiators ‘have argued, that this conven- 
‘is £500,000;”’ (that is, about two millions and a || tion, being but of a temporary character, was an- 
‘half of dollars.) ‘The operations of the com- || nulled by the war between Spain and Great Bri- 
‘ pany are, in consequence, large; they began by \| tain, declared in 1796. But Mr. Pakenham still 


not consider them tenable. In the official state- 
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stoutly maintains the contrary. 
Mr. Buchanan of July last, he says: 

‘‘' The Nootka Sound convention has continued 
‘ in full afid complete force up to the present mo- 
* ment.”’ 

He argues, in another part of the same letter, 
in regard to this convention, that 

«+ It must be considered as an acknowledgment of 
‘ existing rights, an admission of certain principles 
‘of international law, not to be revoked at the 
‘ pleasure of either party, or to be set aside by a 
* cessation of friendly ne ni between them. ’* 

In so far as the convention actually recognises ter- 
ritorial rights then existing, there 1s force in the 
above view. And, at all events, after such a de- 
claration, England is forever barred from demur- 
ring to any conclusion, to which, following the 
text and stipulations of that convention, we may 
justly arrive. 

Now, taking the words of that convention thus 
expressly appealed to by Great Britain, interpret- 
ing these in their plain and obvious sense, corrob- 
orated and elucidated by the most authentic com- 
mentaries thereon, | assert, broadly and positively, 
that this very document recognises in Spain—and 
consequently in us as Spain’s assignee—an aBso- 
LUTE AND UNDIVIDED RIGHT OF TERRITORY UP TO 
THE LATITUDE OF FORTY-NINE AND A HALF: and, 
IN BOTH NATIONS A JOINT RIGHT OF SETTLEMENT 
THENCE TO THE BOUNDARY SINCE AGREED UPON 
with Russia. 

I repeat it: by the Nootka Sound convention, 
England wholly relinquishes to Spain all territorial 
right south of latitude forty-nine and a half; and 
grants to that country equal right with herself 
north of that parallel. 

As to the accuracy and justice of this view of the 
case, I submit it, without one doubt as to the re- 
sult, alike to scrupulous friends at home, and to 
just-minded enemies abroad. If to the learned 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bayiy,] who did 
notallude to it yesterday in his argument on title, 
or to any one else, it seems overstrained, his atten- 
tion T ask to the proofs I am about to adduce. 
Let him suffer me, in the first place, to refer him 
to an episode in British history, instructive in it- 
self, as a specimen of the temper and policy of 
that powerful Government, and especially interest- 


ing in connexion with her diplomacy at the present 


day. 

It was in 1799. William Pitt, the ablest of tory 
statesmen, the best friend of negro freedom in Eng- 
land and of feudal slavery in France,—William 
Pitt was Prime Minister. In May of that year, a 
royal message declared to parliament that certain 
British vessels had been seized on the northwest 
coast of America by a Spanish officer, and that a 
demand for satisfaction had been fruitlessly made 
upon Spain. The message therefore recommend- 
ed vigorous preparations for war. 

In confirmation of this alleged outrage on the 
British flag, a memorial was, a few days after- 
wards, presented to Parliament, signed by one John 
Meares, commander of the vessels in question, in 
which he stated, that he had reached Nootka, on 
a trading voyage, in 1788; that he had then pur- 
chased from Maquinna, the native chief, * a spot 
‘ of ground whereon he built a house for his occa- 
‘sional residence; that he afterwards proceeded to 
‘China: and in 1789 sent two vessels to the north- 
‘west coast; that these had been seized in the 
‘name of the Spanish King, while at anchor in 
*‘ Nootka sound, by Don Martinez, who had pre- 
‘viously made a Spanish settlement there ; that 
‘their crews had been sent as usurpers to a Span- 
‘ish prison ; and that the flag of Spain had been 
‘hoisted on ‘the lands’ belonging to the memo- 
‘ rialist.”’ 

A negotiation ensued. Spain offered to submit 
the matter to arbitration, by any one of the Kings 
of Europe, to be chosen by England; but the Brit- 
ish Government, not then as much in favor of that 
mode of settling a dispute as now, refused all arbi- 
tration and hastened her military preparations ; 
equipping, by incredible exertions and at a cost of 
fifteen million dollars, seventy ships of the line in 
five months. Spain, in this emergency, applied 
for aid to the National Assembly of France ; and 
Mirabeau reported in her favor. The language of 
his report might almost be supposed to have sup- 
plied a text for use in our own day: 

‘** Shall we do so much injustice (said he) to the 
‘character of two enlightened nations as to sup- 


‘pose they would lavish their blood and treasure | 


In his letter to | 
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‘for the acquisition of so distant, so barren a spot 
‘of ground.”’ 


| : 
| ‘should find at any time that a mo 


GLOBE. 





With many high compliments to England, the || 


report concludes, that Spain must not be deserted 
at a moment of danger; and, accordingly, the As- 
sembly voted an augmentation of the naval force. 
But the reluctance of France to engage in a war 
with England soon became so apparent, that Spain, 
finding herself pressed, with haughty urgency, for 
a categorical answer, and considering that Great 
Britain had augmented her navy to a hundred and 
fifty-eight sail-of-the-line, while her own numbered 
but seyenty line-ships, finally, in October of the 


same year, submitted to necessity, and signed, at | 


the Escurial, the celebrated ConveNnTION or Noor- 
KA; the same since claimed by England as the 
basis of all her territorial rights on the northwest 
coast. 

It behooves us to examine, with strict care, the 
provisions of that convention. 

Its first and second articles declare, that ** the 


buildings and tracts of land of which the subjects | 


of his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed,’’ in 


| not even allude to the acquisition, by t 
_ tion, of any territorial rights whatever: 


Jan. 


ae 


I ( re north 
‘situation would be preferable for the - 


carrying o 

‘of the trade.”’—Parliamentary History, a 
p- 934. nee 
In the Commons, the mover of the address iq 
he conve . 
but & Cer. 


tain loyal Mr. Smith, who followed him, boasted 


in the exultation of his heart, 

“That the whole coast of Prince William Sound 
‘ was free for us to settle on, no place Leing Pe 
‘pied there by a Spanish colony.”’—Pgy/. Hist,, 
vol. 28, p. 980. . - 

Prince William’s Sound lies in sixty north 
tude, more than seven hundred miles north of 
Nootka. If Mr. Smith were still alive, he would 
have to settle that claim with the Russians, oe 


lati. 


| with us. 


| between the two master spirits of the day, 


1789, shall be restored; and that just reparation | 


shall be made for all acts of violence and forcible 
seizure of property on the northwest coast. : 


Its third article secures to both nations the navi- | 


gation and fishery in the Pacific and South seas, 
** subject, nevertheless, to the provisions and re- 
strictions specified in the three following articles;’’ 
that is to say, the 4th, Sth, and 6th. 


The fourth article prohibits British subjects from | 


navigating or fishing within ten sea leagues of any 
Spanish settlement. 

And the fifth article, the most important of the 
whole, lying at the very basis of the present dis- 
pute, reads thus: 

‘“‘Anr. 5. It is agreed that, as well in the places 


‘which are to be restored to the British subjects || 


‘by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts 
‘of the northwestern coasts of North America, or 
‘of the islands adjacent, situated to the north of 
‘the coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 


‘the subjects of the two Powers shall have made | 


‘settlements since the month of April, 1789, or 
‘shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other 
‘shall have free access, and shall carry on their 
‘trade without any disturbance or molestation.” 
(The sixth article refers to South America.) 
Observe, I pray you, the wording of this arti- 
cle. The species of joint occupation thereby es- 
tablished is to be, as well at Nootka, if land be 
there restored to British subjects, as in other parts 
of the northwest coast, ** situated to the north of the 
parts ALREADY OCCUPIED by Spain.’’ ‘* Occupjed”’ 


is the word, not even legally possessed; and * al- || 


ready oceupied:”’ that is, at the date of the conven- 
tion, to wit: on the 28th of October, 1790. That, 
at that date, Nootka had been ‘‘ already occupied 
by Spain,” is a fact which no one pretends to 
deny; a fact established, indeed, by the memorial 
of Meares itself. 

But the latitude of Nootka is a little north of 


forty-nine and a half. It follows, that by that very 


convention to which the British commissioners 
appeal, in which they profess to discover the sole 
authentic source of all territorial rights on the 
northwest coast, England has not a shadow of a 
claim south of forty-nine and a half, and but a joint 
right of settlement north of that latitude. 

's this a new view of the subject? a new inter- 
pretation of that convention and the reciprocal 
rights it confirms? It may be new to many mem- 
bers of this House. It may be new, even among 
the arguments called forth by the negotiations on 
this subject; for our negotiators, not admitting 
that the Nootka Convention is still in force, may 
not have deemed it necessary scrupulously to test 
the bearing of its provisions. It is not new to 
England, no matter with what skilful ingenuity 
she has hitherto kept it out of sight. To the Brit- 
ish Cabinet it is nearly as old as the convention 
itself. It is established by that commentary on 
the convention, of all others the most authentic, 
namely, the debates in Parliament occurring but a 
few weeks after its signature, and growing out of 


the usual motion for an address of thanks to the | 


King on the occasion. 

In the Lords, the Duke of Montrose moved the 
vote of thanks. How does this apologist of the 
crown construe the rights accruing under the con- 
vention? Hear him: 

‘* We are not only restored to Nootka, but we 


| vention. 


3ut the chief debate in the Lower House 
. ’ 


7 2 ee : and 
that which is decisive of the entire question 
, 


was 


. . e ° Fox 
and Pitt. To it I invite your special attention. 


Mr. Fox, whose patriotism no man ever doy 
ed, first makes a concession of the gre 
portance to Spain. He said: 

‘¢ He was as much a friend to the claims of Spain 
‘sanctioned by the treaty of Utrecht, as Cony; 
‘ Florida Blanca, or any Spanish minister, becqusp 
‘ theywere founded in justice. These were, an er- 
clusive right of territory, navigation and commerce 
on the seas and coasts of Spanish America, The 
absurd and extravagant claims arose from extend. 
ing the term Spanish America, to seas and coasts 
where Spain had no right of occupancy. To what 
did we object before, but to the indefinite limis 
of Spanish America? The objection still remain- 
ed; for the limits of Spanish America were stil] 
undefined.”’—p. 991. 

Following up the same argument, he adds: 

‘¢ Where our admitted right of settlement on the 
northwest coast commenced was completely un- 
defined. If it was said at Nootka, we did not know 
that Nootka would be restored.’’—Ibid. 

And again: 

“Thus we had given up all right to settle, except 
for temporary purposes, to the South of the Span- 
ish settlements, or in the intervals betireen them, if 
they happened to be distant. We had obtained 
an admission of our right to settle to the north, 
and even that we had not obtained with clearness, 
As Spanish settlements were the only mark of 
limits, suppose we were to meet with one farther 
to the north than we expected, and a dispute were 
to arise, whether it was new or old, it would be 
some difficulty to send out our builders to decide, 
‘&e.”"—>p. 995? 

Such were Mr. Fox’s interpretations of the con- 
Will it be argued, that they are but the 
opinions of an opposition member, however dis- 
tinguished for probity and ability? But we have 
the reply of Mr. Pitt, officially recorded, to prove 
what was admitted and what denied by the British 
cabinet. 

I will ask my {ellow-members to read that speech 


bt- 
atest im- 


a a7aannraena 


naw 
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| of Mr. Pitt, as they will find it in the ‘ Parliamen- 


tary History of England,’’ from the first word to 
the last. They will find there not one syllable 
contradicting the assertions made, and inferences 
drawn by his great rival, in the foregoing extracts. 
Mr. Fox had said that Spain’s claim of exclusive 
territory in Spanish America was founded in jus- 
tice. No denial of this by Mr. Pitt. Mr. Fox had 
asserted, that either Nootka, if indeed Nootka was 
restored, or a yet more northern Spanish setile- 
ment, if such should hereafter be found, was the 
mark of limit on the north of Spanish America. 
Mr. Pitt’s silence admits the accuracy of this in- 
terpretation. Mr. Fox had declared, that to the 
south of these Great Britain had renounced all 
right of sovereignty or permanent settlement. 
That, too, by passing it over unanswered, Mr. 
Pitt concedes. Nay, the British minister goes fur- 
ther yet. In reply tothe inference deduced by Mr. 
Fox from the above, that ‘every new regulation 


. o%es ” j 
| was a concession, not an acquisition, Mr. Pitt 


admits : ’ ‘sain 
‘That though what this country (Great Britain 
‘had gained consisted not of new rights, It cer- 


‘tainly did of new advantages.”’—p. 1002. 


i 


And then he proceeds to expatiate on territorie! 
rights acquired ? on the privilege of settlement south 
to San Francisco? Not a word of it ; but on the 
whale fishery and its advantages; and therewith 


‘ may participate in a more northern settlement, if we || he winds up his speech. 
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Now is it credible—is it conceivable even—that | 
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In a word, the Spanish commissioner put upon 


> | pe : 
, minister, than whom one more able in debate or || the provisions of the convention the very same in- 


more accomplished in diplomacy never guided the | 


destinies of Britain, should have listened to all || 


these assertions, thus publicly put forth in the Na- 


tional Legislature, by a member hardly second to 
himself in talent and in standing; knowing, too, 
that the next morning the thousand tongues of the 
ress were to declare these aloud, to England, to 
Spain, to the civilized world; is it, I ask, within 
the bounds of ossibility, that such a minister | 
should have suffered all this without protest or | 
contradiction, if any protest could reach, if any | 
contradiction could disprove it? It is not credible, | 
not conceivable, not possible. No man who stands | 
on his reputation for common sense, will argue or 
believe it. : 

The conclusion is irresistible, that, let England’s 


pretensions on the northwest coast be, at the pre- | 


sent day, What they will, they extended, in 1790, 


no further than to a joint right of settlement north | 


of latitude forty-nine and a half, shared with her 
equally by Spain. Such was, then, the ‘‘ac- 


knowledgment of existing rights,’’ which, Mr. | 


Pakenham declares, ‘‘cannot be revoked at the 
jJeasure of either party.” 

I might here rest, without another word, the 
whole case. But itis useful, as well as curious, to 
pursue the matter a little further, and trace the 


srowth of these pretensions of England, from their | 


modest shape in 1790, to their overgrown form at 
the present day. 





The first opportunity on which England, in ac- | 


cordance with a policy which has gradually secured 


to her the dominion of a large portion of the world, 1 


saw fit to push onward her territorial claims in 
Northwestern America, was the appointment of 
commissioners to carry out the first article of the 
Nootka convention. 

The celebrated navigator Vancouver was ap- 
pointed on behalf of England, and a Sefior Quadra 
on the part of Spain. They met at Nootka, in 
August, 1792; and the account of their negotiation 
isgiven to us by Vancouver, in the narrative of his 
voyage. Their respective views as to the lands to 
be restored were soon found to differ very widely. 

Quadra maintained that Meares never had actu- 
ally purchased any land at Nootka; that he had 
never even had possession of any, except a single 
spot, “forming nearly an equilateral triangle, not 
extending ahundred yards on any one side, bound- 
ed in front by the sea, and on the other two sides 
by high craggy rocks,’’ on which isolated spot 
Mr. Meares had erected his temporary residence. 


| thorized to agree. 


terpretation which had been put upon them, pub- 
licly and uncontradicted, by Fox and others in the 
British Parliament, two years before. 
Subsequently, Senior Quadra offered to leave Van- 
couver in possession of the spot Mr. Meares had 
occupied, and even to place at his command the 
paerats gredent, and iin then oceupied by the 


Spaniards, whilst himself retired; but ‘ without ! 


— to the legitimate right of Spain.’’ 
o this Vancouver declared, that he was not au- 
He contended that the words 
‘**buildings and tracts of land’? employed in the 
first article of the convention could not possibly be 
construed to mean merely a triangular spot hardly 
containing one acre of ground, and ; 
‘That at least the whole port of Nootka, of 
‘which his Majesty’s subjects had been forcibly 
‘ dispossessed, and at which themselves, their ves- 
‘sels and cargoes had been captured, must have 


| * been the proposed object of restitution.’’—Voyage, 


vol. 2, p. 375. 
He also put forward the British claim, then for 
the first time asserted, to equal settlement with 


| Spain, south to latitude thirty-eight; declaring that 
| he 


** Conceived Port St. Francisco to be the north- 
‘ernmost settlement occupied by the subjects of 
‘ His Catholic Majesty, in April, 1789.’’"—Voyage, 
vol. 2. p. 350. 

This, by the way, was not, in any sense, the 
gente the words ‘‘ already oceupied”’ clearly re- 

erring to the date of the convention, to wit, Octo- 
ber, 1790; and not, by any possible construction, 
as Vancouver would have them refer, to the date 


| of the alleged capture. 


As an offset to the evidence of Captains Gray 
and Ingraham, and, so far as it appears, as the 
sole warrant beyond the words of the convention, 


| for his demand of the whole settlement of Nootka, 
| Vancouver brings forward the depositions of a 
certain Robert Duffin, supercargo under Meares, 


and who was with him at Nootka in 1788. Van- 
couver gives, in his voyage, but the subslance of 
this man’s evidence; of which the material part, 


| according to his version, is as follows: 


| ‘forms the 


| ‘and some trifling articles: 


He adduced, in proof of his assertions, the testi- || 
mony of two American captains, (Gray and In- 


giaham,) who had been present at Nootka in 1788, 
and during the whole proceedings in 1789. These 
gentlemen depose, that though they remained there 
nine months, and could converse perfectly with 
the natives, they never heard of any purchase of 
land by Meares. 


In regard to buildings, and in proof that even the | 
above spot of ground was abandoned by Meares, | 


when his last vessel, (the Iphigenia,) commanded 


tumn of 1788, they add: 


“On the arrival of the Columbia, in the year | 


‘1788, there was a house, or rather a hut, consist- | 
|| of May, 1788, (Duffin has it the 17th or 18th,) 
‘the Indians; but this Captain Douglass pulled to | 

pieces prior to his sailing to the Sandwich islands, | 


‘ing of rough posts, covered with boards, made b 


‘ 


‘the same year. The boards he took on board the 
‘Iphigenia, and the roof he gave to Captain Ken- 
‘drick, which was cut up and used as firewood on 
‘board the Columbia ; so that on the arrival of Don 


‘Martinez, there was no vestige of any house re- | 


‘maining.’’—Proofs and Illustrations to Greenhow’s 
Oregon, p. 415. 


naturally concluded, that Meares had been dispos- 
sessed of neither lands nor buildings; and, conse- 


quently, that there was ‘* nothing to deliver up.” | 


‘* Mr. Meares, attended by himself (Duffin) and 
‘Mr. Robert Funter, on the 17th or 18th of May, 
$1788, went on shore and bought of the two chiets, 
* Maquilla and Callicum, the whole of the land that 
‘viendly Cove, Nootka Sound, in His 
‘ Majesty’s name, for eight or ten sheets of copper, 
that the natives were 
‘ perfectly satisfied, and, with the chiefs, did hom- 
‘age to Mr. Meares as their sovereign, according to 
‘the custom of the country,’’ &.—Voyage, vol. 2. 
pp. 370, 371. 

This statement of Duffin’s is an utter falsehood; 


whether suborned for the occasion or not, we may 


| not now determine. 


Great Britain’s own principal 
witness shall disprove it—the reputed sovereign, 
the very man who is said to have made this in- 
portant purchase, and who published, the next 


| year, the narrative of his voyage and his claims 
by a Captain Douglass, left the Sound, in the au- || 


and his wrongs—even Mr. Meares himself. Here 
he is, in very respectable quarto form. And what 
is his testimony? What says his daily journal of 
the proceedings at Nootka? Under date the 16th 


Meares says that he had a visit from the two 
Nootka chiefs. He adds: 

‘‘A present consisting of copper, iron, and other 
‘ gratifying articles, was made to the chiefs Ma- 


© quilla and Callicum; who, on receiving it, took 
| “off their sea-otter garments, threw them, in the 


e observed, at the same time, (so Vancouver in- | 


forms us: 


“That Nootka ought to be the last or most north- 
wardly Spanish settlement ; that there the dividing point 
should be fixed; and that, from thence to the north- 
; ward should be free for entrance, use, and com- 
7 ig to both parties, conformably with the fifth ar- 
cle 
; hot be formed without 
Courts; and that the 


of the convention; that establishments should | 
rmission of the respective | é 
‘ nglish should not pass to the | ‘dation of the people we intended to leave there, 
south of Puca.”’—Vancouver’s Voyage, vol. 2,p. 342. |: ‘but had promised us also his assistance in for- | 


‘most graceful manner, at our feet, and remained, 
‘in the unattired garb of nature, on the deck.”— 


: | Voyage, p. 113—114. 
Under these circumstances Sefior Quadra very | 


A present observe; and generously returned, too. 


| But is there no mention made, on that day, or on 
| the 17th or 18th, of the purchase of Nootka; noth- 


ing said of the flattering homage done to Mr. 
Meares as sovereign? Not a syllable, either on 
the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, nor any other day. 


| The sole foundation for this romance of the super- 


| Meares’s peeee under date of the 25th of that | 


|| cargo, if foundation it have at all, is to be found in 


month, where he says: 

** Maquilla had not only most readily consented 
‘to grant us a spot of ground in his territory, 
‘ whereon a house might be built for the accommo- 
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‘warding our works, and his protection of the 
‘party who were destined to remain at Nootka 
‘during our absence. In return for this kindness, 
‘the chief was presented with a pair of pistols, 
‘which he had regarded with an eye of solicitude 
‘ever since our arrival,’’—Voyege, p. 114. 

Was ever, in a grave dispute between two great 


| nations, pretension so idle supported by falsehood 


so shameless! The whole proceeding is a type, 
but too strictly faithful, of England’s pretensions 
on the Northwest coast. Thus it rt 

Meares, a British trader, in search of furs, puts 
into Nootka Sound. There, according to his own 
story told his own way, the native chief * con- 
sents to grant,” not to sell, a ‘‘ spot of ground,” 
whereon he may build; and “in return for this 
kindness ”"—no pretence here of payment, even for 
that spot of ground—the trader makes to the chief 
a small present. In the commencement of this 
man’s memorial laid before Parliament two years 
afterwards, it is still only ‘*a spot of ground, 
whereon to build a house for his occasional resi- 
dence;’’ but it is purchased from Maquilla. Even 
before the memorial concludes, however, this mod- 
est spot of ground has swelled into * the lands 
belonging to your memorialist.” 

The men in buckram increase in number as the 
drama proceeds. By the month of October, 1790, 
and in the words of the convention, it had become 
** buildings and tracts of land,’’ of which Meares 
had been dispossessed; and when two years more 
had passed over the transaction, nothing short of 
the whole settlement of Nootka, with the recogni- 
tion of Meares as sovereign of the territory, would 
satisfy the voraciously increasing appetite of the 
British claim. 

Spain, as may well be supposed, was not pre- 
pared to keep pace with these yearly-increasing 
demands. Quadra and the British navigator part- 
ed in personal kindness, but after a fruitless nego- 
tiation; Nootka remaining in the possession of 
Spain. Vancouver expressly says: 

‘*T requested in conversation the next day (Sep- 
‘tember 16, 1792,) to be informed if he (Quadra) 
‘was positively resolved to adhere, in the restitu- 
‘tion of this country, to the principles contained 
‘in his last letter? And on receiving from him a re- 
‘ply in the affirmative, I acquainted him that I 
‘ should consider Nootka as a Spanish port; and re- 
* quested his permission to carry on the necessary 


| employments on shore, which he very politely 


‘gave.’’—Voyage, vol. 2, p. 367, 368. 

Two years after this negotiation, namely, in Sep- 
tember, 1794, Vancouver returned to Nootka, found 
the Spanish flag still flying there; and, Quadra 
having died meanwhile, found Sefior Alava ap- 
pointed commandant of Nootka. From this gen- 
tleman he learnt that he (Alava) had been appoint- 
ed ‘for the particular purpose of finishing the 
pending negotiation.”’ But no instructions from 


| England had reached Vancouver, and he left Noot- 


ka without effecting anything. 
Two months later, at Monterey, Vancouver 


| Says that Alava received instructions, of which he 


confided a part to the British navigator; and these 
instructions, so Vancouver tells us, would enable 
an amicable adjustment ‘ nearly on the terms of- 
fered to Sefior Quadra in September, 1792.’’ But 
still, no instructions to Vancouver; who accord- 
ingly returned to England, leaving the whole mat- 
ter open as before. — 

So far, then, it is confessed, that for more than 
four years after the signature of a convention 
wrung from Spain by menace and lavish warlike 
| preparation, she remained in peaceful and undis- 
| turbed possession of the entire settlement of Noot- 

ka. Nor is there any evidence, unless we consid- 
er as such a vague report alluded to by an un- 
distinguished navigator, that one foot of land in 
that sound was ever surrendered by Spain to Eng- 
land. A Captain Broughton, in his ** Voyage to 
| the Pacific,”’ in 1795-6, tells us that in March, 
1796, he made the harbor of Nootka; and he adds: 

‘‘T sent an officer into the cove for intelligence, 
‘who returned at noon, and reported there were 
‘no vessels in it, and that the spot on which the 
‘ Spanish settlement formerly stood was now—oecu- 
‘ pied by an Indian village.’’—Voyage, p. 50. 

He then goes on to say: 

‘* Maquinna, the chief of Noctka, paid us a visit 
‘here; and he and Clupanutch, another chief, 
‘brought me several letters, dated March, 1795, 
‘ which informed me that Captain Vancouver sailed 
‘from Monterey the Ist of December, 1794, for 
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‘ England; and that the Spaniards had delivered 
‘ up the port of Nootka, &c., to Lieutenant Pierce 
* of the marines, agreeably to the mode of restitu- 


‘tion settled between the two courts. A letter | 


‘from the Spanish officer, Brigadier Alava, in- 


formed me of their sailing in March, 1795, from | 


* hence.” 

‘* Several letters,’’ Captain Broughton says— 
from whom we are not even informed; and Sefior 
Alava mentions nothing of the surrender, but only 
that the Spaniards had left the place. 

A recent English historical work of reputation, 
with the name of the Queen and most of the nobil- 
ity on its list of subscribers, varies this story thus: 

‘* It may be mentioned here that, in 1795, this 
‘ territory was formally taken possession of by Lieu- 
‘tenant Pierce of the British navy, and received 
‘the name of King George’s sound.’’—Adolphus’s 
Reign of George 111, vol. 4, p. 502. 

Nothing about a surrender here. It “ was 
formally taken possession of,” and named—a very 
easy thing for a Lieutenant Pierce, or any one 
else to do, after the Spaniards had vacated the set- 
tlement. 

W hence this ** Lieutenant Pierce of the marines”’ 
sprang, all of a sudden, does not appear. Van- 
couver says not a word, in his voyage, of leaving 
any one at Nootka. And, on the face of it, it is a 
thing most unlikely that England should intrust 
the ultimate settlement of a dispute that cost her 
millions, and had batiled the diplomacy of Van- 
couver, toa simple lieutenant of marines. 

But further: even conceding all these glaring im- 
probabiliues, we neither know what amount of 
land was restored, nor under what conditions or 
limitations the surrender is alleged to have been 
made. Nor could the simple surrender of any 
** buildings and tracts of land’’ there, alter the fact 
that Nootka was, in October, 1790, ** already oc- 
cupied by Spain;’’ nor the express stipulation of 
the convention, that, north of that point of occupa- 
tion only, was the coast to be free for settlement 
to both Powers. 

Yet even this is not the entire case. ‘Two histo- 
rians—the only two | have found whose works 
date within a few years of this transaction—one a 
krench authority, the other British—agree in de- 
nying that there was any restitution whatever. Se- 
eur the elder, French Ambassador successively at 
the courts of St. Petersburg, Beilin, and Vienna, 
writing, in 1801, a * Poliucal Picture of Europe 
from 1786 to 1796,” says: 

** england, under the flimsy pretence of reclaim- 
‘ing some contraband ships taken by the Spaniards 
‘on the west coast of North America, threatened 
‘to declare war against Spain.”” * * * France, 
‘after a short hesitation, notwithstanding the dis- 
‘order of her finances, determined to support Spain 
‘against the English. And the Cabinet of Lon- 
‘don, intimidated by this energetic and unexpect- 
‘ed resolution, postponed its ambitious projects, con- 
‘ tented itself with the restitution of the English vessels 
* that had been captured, and agreed with the Court 


‘of Madrid mutually to disarm.’’—Segur’s Reign | 


of Frederick William, vol. 2, pp. 153 and 171. 

‘he motive may be incorrectly inferred ; but as 
to the facet, we can hardly suppose it unknown to 
one of the most noted diplomatists of the day. 

‘The tesumony of the British historian Belsham, 
writing in 1805, but ten years after the date of the 
affair, is still more distinct. In summing up the 
history of the Nootka affair, he says: 


‘** So insignificant was the object in contest, that 
* no one, either in or out of Parliament, has, so far | 


‘as appears, thought it worth while to inquire 
‘whether restoration has really been made in the 
‘mode prescribed by the treaty or not, [tis certain, 
‘nevertheless, from the most authentic subsequent 
‘ information, that the Spanish flag flying at the fort 
‘and setiement of Nootka was never struck, and 
‘that the whole territory has been virtually relin- 
* quished by Great Britain.’’—Belsham’s History of 
England, vol. 8, p- 337-8. 

And again, in the appendix to the same volume, 
afier giving the official documents connected with 
the dispute, he adds: 

** But though England, at the expense of three 
‘millions, extorted from the Spaniards a promise 
‘of restoration and reparation, it is well ascertain- 
‘ed, first, that the settlement in question never was 
* restored by Spain, nor the Spanish flag at Nootka 
‘ever struck; and secondly, that no settlement has 
* ever been subsequently attempted by England on 
«the Californian coast. ’—dppendix, pp. 1. 


| 


| 
i 


'* English, had abandoned 


| Nootka was never surrendered to Great Britain by 
| Spain, and that Spain regarded her exclusive right 


| very curious original Spanish manuscript, preserv- 
| ed in the Library of Congress, and enutled ‘“‘Con- 


| Spain,’’ drawn up by Count Gigédo, former Vice- 
|| roy, and addressed to his successor, the Marquis 
| Branciforte, dated June 30, 1794. 


| in mind, strictly as a matter of confidential busi- 











the same view of the facts. Its words are : 

‘* Vancouver left Nootka sound in the possession 
‘of the Spaniards; and there is considerable doubt 
‘ whether any lands were ever restored to Meares, 
‘or whether there were any to restore. All we 
* know is, that, in 1795, all ies, Spaniards and 
ootka Sound, and it 
*‘ has not been re-occupied.’’—Review, p. 256, 257. 

And, finally, ee evidence of the 
strongest and most authentic kind, in proof that 


south of Nootka as admitted, is to be found ina 


fidential Instructions for the Kingdom of New 


In these instructions, given, it ought to be borne 


ness, and not, by possibility, for the sake of effect, 
the ex-viceroy says, in paragraph 711: 

** Moreover, it will always be necessary that 
‘there be, in one of these ports, either in that of 
‘San Francisco or Bucarely or that of Nootka itself, 
‘in pursuance of the standing agreement with the 
* Government of England, some vessels and detach- 
‘ ments of ours, to make respected the authority 
‘of the sovereign,’’ &c. 

We can hardly have anything more conclusive. 
And equally to the point is a portion of paragraph 
713; in which, after giving it as his opinion that 
it was ** advisable to contract the Spanish limits as 
far as the Straits of Fuca,’ Gigédo adds: 

‘Your Excellency already knows how much 
‘the past dissensions have cost, notwithstanding 
‘ the good treatment which I gave the English pris- 
‘oners, and the compensation I ordered to be 
‘ made for all their losses, which have, in a great 
‘degree, smoothed the difficulties. A royal deter- 
‘mination, in conformity with these principles, 
‘has been received, for the abandonment of Nootka; 
‘to which service, 1 have, in consequence of the 
‘death of the former commissioner, assigned Bri- 
‘gadier Don Jose Manuel de lava, on account of 
‘the incidents which might supervene, and the 
‘cautions given by the Court to observe the con- 
‘duct of the English Commissioner.”’ 

Such are the facts of the case. And they would 
be equally conclusive of our title, even if Gray had 
never discovered the Columbia, and if Lewis and 
Clarke had never explored it. 

They are facts, too, | pray you to observe, al- 
most exclusively derived from British authorities. 
it is the man who is the sculptor, not the lion. And 
yet adopting their own version of the story, as- 
suming as now in force the document put forth by 
England as the sole authentic bill of territorial 
rights on the Northwest coast, and interpreting its 
provisions by the light of the debates ensuing 
thereon in her own Parliament, I do not see how 
any candid man can resist the conclusion that Eng- 
land has no more right to a foot of soil south of 
forty-nine and a half than has the Emperor of Mo- 
roceo; and that the only portion of territory in re- 
gard to which she may talk of a compromising di- 
vision at all, is the tract from Nootka to the Rus- 
sian boundary—about five degrees of latitude—of 
which tract the centre line 1s about FIrTY-TWOo; 
leaving us, if we suppose that compromise made, 
the whole of Vancouver’s island and the coast be- 
yond as far north as the southern point of Wash- 
ington or Queen Charlotte’s island. 

And now, let those who accuse our Government 
of grasping ambition and reckless contempt of 
right, stand forth and answer me. Has our Gov- 
ernment claimed more than its own? Has it offer- 
ed no sacrifices for the sake of peace? By the text 
of British-claimed documents, by the showing of 
sritish authorities, latitude fifty-two is the fair line 
of compromise. And have we not proffered forty- 
nine? In a spirit, even of Quaker forbearance, 
have we not, to avert the calamities of war, ex- 
pressed our willingness to relinquish to British per- 
tinacity three degrees—three most important de- 
grees, too, embracing the valuable and command- 
ing harbors of Vancouver’s island—upwards of 
two hundred miles of coast, which, on every prin- 


'| ciple of fairness and equity, is our own? 


I admit, to an able reasoner from SoutheCaroli- 
na, [Mr. Rnerr,] the consolidating influence of war, 


\! and I admit the lurking danger, in all. republics, 
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The Edinburgh Review of July last takes nearly | of consolidation. 1 admit, that war is 
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of human progress; the friend of ignorance i. 


I believe that the wars of Na- 
eon arrested, as only the glare of military glor 

could have arrested, the onward march of liber, 
in revolutionized France. War is a terrible alter- 
native. But yet it sometimes happens, that on! 

through grievous evil can men attain great ook 
Our Republic was cradled in war. If war, under 
any circumstances, be a discredit and a dishonor, 


| what of a certain DecLaration, written by Thom. 


as Jefferson, and adopted seventy yea 
band of sturdy patriots assemble 
Be ow State-house ? 

here must be an end, somewhere, to concession 
and compromise. Let those who deal in j 
tions of discredit and dishonor, tell us 
where the end shall be. For myself, I declare 
that I consider the whole course of our adminis. 
tration throughout this affair, from first to last to 
reflect credit on America, honor on the age in which 
we live. I challenge, out of all history, an exam. 
ple of a territorial dispute, in which a nation with 
rights so clear, with power so great as ours, ever 
made concessions so liberal, demands so mod- 
erate. 

So much for the rights in this case. So much in 
justification of ous course, and in proof of its mod- 
eration. One word now in conclusion, in re ly to 
that plea for delay, urged by the gentleman from 
Alabama, (Mr. Yancey,] and others: “ We are 
not ready to assert our rights; in peace we have 
not prepared for war.”’ if the meaning is, that 
we have no standing army and powerful navy to 
match England’s, then devoutly do I hope thai we 
never shall be, in peace, prepared for war. Whep- 
ever we are, we shall be ptepared also for despot- 
ism. We are as much prepared now, as any free 
nation in — ever ought to be; yes, and as we 
need be. Cadmus’s fabled dragon teeth have been 
sowed, in very deed, throughout our land, and are 
ready to spring up, in armed shape, in every for- 
est, on every prairie. The chase and the hard- 
ships of the frontier have trained, to our hands, 
an army of hundred thousands, not unifermed or 
enrolled, indeed, but with every essential of the 
soldier, and armed with that terrible weapon, 
America’s own rifle, before which the bayonetted 
musket of the regular—witness New Orleans—is 
but as the plaything of a child. 

England may boast, and boast justly, that if we, 
bent on a war of aggression, were to cross the At- 
lantic and attack her in her own sea-zirt isle, the 
attempt would result in disaster and defeat. And 
she knows, full as well, that such will be her own 
fate, whenever she carries war into our hemi- 
sphere. Either nation is impregnable at home. 
Neither can succeed against the other, in an un- 
just war of conquest, abroad. I speak here, not 
of the result of a few months’ or a single year’s 
warfare, but of ultimate consequences. 

We have sought peace. We have sacrificed for 
peace. Not that war, in such a cause, is a thing 
to be feared; but only because, with its horrors 
and its barbarizing influences, it is a thing ever 
earnestly to be avoided. If, notwithstanding, war 
be thrust upon us, with prompt energy let us meet 
it. If, in spite of our averting efforts, the blow 
must be given, let it be in the spirit of the old 
adage, *‘ he gives twice, who gives quickly.” 

o temporizing policy befits the present crisis, 
nor can avail to avert its dangers, if with any it be 
rife. Firmness, neither boastful itself, nor yet 
moved by the boasts of others, becomes us as all 
independent nation. And in such firmness is to 
be found the best promise, at last, of permanent, 
because honorable, peace. , 

Mr. OWEN having concluded, the Chairman 

ve the floor to 

Mr. THURMAN, who spoke during the hour. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the 
main question, Mr. . intended to do what might 
be deemed a work of supererogation, viz: to dis- 
cuss the question brought > by the minority of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, for that position 
seemed to have been abandoned by almost every- 
body, both here and elsewhere, The proposition, 
however, came from a respectable source, and in 
an imposing form, and was entitled to considera- 
tion. He briefly referred to the facts out of which 
the question before the committee arose; the con- 
flicting claims of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain to the territory of n; the negotiations 


years ago bya 
in the old Phila- 
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which had taken place during the course of thirty 
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